NOW THANK WE ALL OUR GOD ® 


"All is safely gathered in, Ere the winter storms begin” 
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Could This Happen in Your Town? 


A younc JEWISH journalist took over the 
editing of the town newspaper. He was a 
brilliant, likable fellow. Before long he 
and his wife had made a great many 
friends. There was no Jewish place of 
worship nearer than 50 miles, so when 
their children grew old enough for re- 
ligious instruction, they were sent to a 
Christian Sunday school along with the 
children of their friends. 

In this town these Jews had almost for- 
gotten such things as race discrimination 
and anti-Jewish propaganda, and were se- 
cure and happy in building their lives into 
the life of the community. 

Thanksgiving time came. A union serv- 
ice was to be held in one of the churches. 
With grateful hearts, the young Jewish 
couple decided to attend this union serv- 
ice, sure of the great joy to be found in 
worshiping with all the people of the town. 

A minister selected to preach this 
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Thanksgiving sermon chose as his text tl 
story of ten 10 lepers whom Jesus heale 
As he dwelt upon the fact that only one 
the 10 returned to give thanks, he said 
“And we may be sure the other nine we 


unselfishness of their race.” 
That a minister of the Gospel should s 
such a thing was heartbreaking to 
young Jews. Gone was their desire to I 
thankful. Gone was the security of the li 
they had so happily tried to build. Go 
was their desire to draw closer to the fail 
of their Christian acquaintances. A year' 
so later, they sold their home and movi 
to a large city. They feared to try aga 
to become a part of a small communil 
so they chose to lose themselves and + 
their talents for real citizenship and C 
tianity among large groups of people, th 
their children might never know the heat 
break of small-town cruelty. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS| 


Missionaries may retreat 

It was quite uncertain this month 
what Communists might do to Chris- 
tian missionaries whom they caught in 
North China. As Communist armies 
were advancing toward Nanking, Amer- 
ican government officials warned U.S. 
missionaries to flee, especially mothers 
with young children, older persons, and 
those in poor health. 

“The decision has been left to the 
individuals themselves,” a mission of- 
ficial reported. “Those with whom I 
have talked are unanimous in their de- 
sire to stick to their posts.” 

Presbyterians at Tsinan (in Shan- 
tung, 200 miles from Tsingtao) said 
they weren’t being bothered. Com- 
munists are “continuing their new pol- 
icy of protecting missionaries, especially 
medical workers,” they said. Dr. J. H. 
Arnup of the United Church of Canada 
reported that elsewhere in Communist- 
controlled China “preaching is pro- 
hibited, churches are closed, foreign 
missionaries are being ordered out.” 

United Lutheran missionaries at 
Tsingtao had been advised to go to 
South China if obliged to evacuate their 
station. Missionaries told the New York 
office they were in no immediate danger. 
An American naval force is stationed 
at Tsingtao. 


The church must stay 

“This is a period which will deter- 
mine the place of the Christian Church 
in China for the next hundred years,” 
said Christians this month at a meeting 
of the National Christian Council of 
China. 

Chinese pastors will carry on the 
church work as missionaries leave. 
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Presence of American missionaries may 
be a liability to Chinese Christian con- 
gregations in Communist-held areas, it 
was said, so that many missionaries are 
being advised to flee. 

“Communists do not permit churcll 
members to contribute to the support 
of their pastor, so he must earn his 
living as a farmer or in other work,” it) 


‘was stated. “The pastor must dress as @ 


laborer, must be humble, patient, anc! 
able to endure persecution. As only, 
small meetings are permitted, he can-- 
not call his congregation together bu’ 
must go to the members, usually or 
foot.” 

Communists in some areas are wills 
ing to permit Christian hospitals to con: 
tinue in operation, for they are unabl) 
to provide any medical services them. 
selves. Some hospitals have been taker 
by Communists and the Christian stal! 
dismissed. 


Americans are grateful 

“Our harvests have been bountifu. 
our production of goods abundant. Oui 
resources have permitted us to aid the | 
needy and helpless of other lands), 
wrote President Harry Truman in thy) 
1948 Thanksgiving proclamation. i 

Americans had shared their threy 
postwar harvests with the needy any 
helpless. Gift parcels worth almost $20) 
million had been sent to Germany alor) 
since June 1, 1946. Churches had sew 
Germany food, clothing, and medicinw! 
valued at $50 million since Feb. 19, 194% 
One German out of six was wearit! 
some article of clothing sent by Ame’ 
ican church people. 

The tide was still flowing strong. © 
“Share Your Thanksgiving” train wi! 


The Luthes! 


*hooking up in Kansas this month, spon- 
sored by crop (Christian Rural Over- 
\§seas Program). Illinois and Iowa were 
sending 300 carloads apiece on CROP 
trains. Nineteen states in all were con- 
tributing between 2,500 and 3,000 car- 
Jloads of farm commodities this fall. 
Lutheran World Relief had received 
7,560,915 pounds of foodstuffs—valued 
at about $500,000—through the crop col- 
lections in nine months. Shipments 
were made to Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Finland, Germany, Japan, Poland, and 
elsewhere. 


' Palestine now 
| To the Holy Land was going a good 
/part of supplies recently collected by 
American Lutherans. Destitute Arab 
_refugees—Christians and Moslems— 
would die this winter if help did not 
come. 
_ Forty-five tons of wheat, 10 tons of 
clothing, $10,000 worth of blankets were 
included in a shipment made in early 
‘November. 

Dr. Edwin Moll, home from Pales- 
tine to make an emergency report on 
ithe desperate situation there, talked 
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No Loncer DiIsPLACcED 
Loudly cheering DPs see America from deck of incoming army transport 


desperately. “Send equipment, medical 
supplies, food,” he pleaded. “If you 
can’t send food, send us picks and 
shovels to dig graves to bury the peo- 
ple.” 


"Welcome Home” : 

Some people in St. Paul, Minn., had 
tried to stop Lutherans from converting 
a large residence building into a recep- 
tion center for displaced persons. They 
petitioned the city council to zone the 
neighborhood in such a manner as to 
block the plan. 

This month their tactics had failed. 
The “Welcome Home” was open, and 
its first guests were Mr. and Mrs. Mike- 
lis Skuja and their two children. They 
are Latvian displaced persons who ar- 
rived in America on the “General 
Black” on Oct. 30. The Lutheran Wel- 
fare Society of Minnesota would take 
care of them a few days until they can 
go on to Revillo, S. D., where George 
Johnson has work for Mr. Skuja on his 
farm. 

Lutherans were busy all over the U.S. 
and Canada this month preparing to 
receive further groups of DPs. Chief 


problem was to persuade people all 
over the country to find homes and jobs 
for DPs who are eager to start life over 
again in a new world. 


DPs to be helped in Argentina 

Lutherans were getting ready last 
month to welcome to Argentina about 
10,000 Estonian and Latvian displaced 
persons who are likely to arrive there. 
Missionary Herman D. Hammer will be 
released from his regular assignment to 
act as full-time director of the Argen- 
tine Lutheran resettlement office. 

Emigration of the Baltic Lutherans to 
Argentina is being planned by Dr. 
Stewart W. Herman’s office in Geneva, 
Switzerland. The Lutheran Church of 
Argentina will be asked to approve the 
release of Pastor Hammer from his mis- 
sionary labors to co-operate in the DP 
work. The church office would help 
the people get to their new homes and 
accustom themselves to the new situa- 
tion. 


Comic book clean-up 

“Comic” books weren’t so comical, 
some people thought. They were teach- 
ing youngsters gangster tricks, making 
murder attractive, producing six-year- 
old criminals. Church people were 
about ready to do something about it. 

Roman Catholic women in Minne- 
apolis this month had drawn up a code 
by which to distinguish good comics 
from bad ones. Cincinnati was heading 
toward a clean-up, following a sermon 
by the Rev. Jesse L. Murrell of the 
First Methodist Church of near-by 
Covington. Charles P. Taft, president 
of the Federal Council of Churches and 
also a city councilman in Cincinnati, 
had introduced an ordinance this month 
to prohibit sale of some comics to per- 
sons under 18. 

In Albany, N. Y., Methodist women 


pledged themselves to “work untiringl) 
toward the elimination of the viciou: 
elements in the present-day comi 
books.” In Utica, N. Y., a Protestan 
minister, a Roman Catholic priest, anc 
a Jewish rabbi were named as a boarc 
of censors to advise Oneida county of- 
ficials on cleaning up comics. 

Some drug-store chains—big seller; 
of “comics”—were taking steps towarc 
self-censorship. They would refuse t¢ 
put the worst ones on sale, they prom: 
ised. The “Association of Comic Mag: 


,azine Publishers” was writing a code o 


ethics which it would try to persuad« 
various publishers to keep. 


Order schools closed 

Church schools were in the middl: 
of the East-West tug of war in Berlir 
last month. Communist commissione: 
of education, Herr Wildangel, said the» 
should close. He ordered all pupils i» 
church schools excluded from the ne 
feeding program. 3 

British and American officials sai» 
the church schools could remain oper: 
Protestants were encouraged to star 
one new school last month. To suppor 
the schools, pastors in Berlin haw) 
promised to give 20 per cent of the? 
salary for six months. 

In state schools in the Russian zor» 
of Germany a new textbook in histor! 
was provided this fall, entitled Luthe 
to Hitler. It states that Luther’s ai» 
was not to oppose the “capitalist 
Catholic Church” but to create “' 
greater Germany which was to don 
inate the civilized world.” Luther wi 
the first to preach German imperialis” 
and “the real destroyer” of Europes 
unity. 


Slovaks have trouble 
All Lutheran schools in Slovakia: 
some of them in existence nearly 4 


The Luther 


jyears—were confiscated by the gov- 
jernment almost immediately after the 
jwar. The government permitted teach- 
jers of religion to give two hours’ in- 
struction each week in the nationalized 
schools. 
| Anew school law pending last month 
would trim down the time for Christian 
teaching, permitting none at all—even 
as an elective—for 14- and 15-year-old 
pupils. The curriculum for religious 
instruction is to be provided by the 
government rather than by the church. 

Numerous Lutherans have opposed 
government action in regard to the 
schools and in taking control of the 
church youth organization and publish- 
ing house. A prominent layman, Dr. 
Paul Fabry, was sentenced in October 
to 18 months in a work camp, and his 
property confiscated. 

The Czech government still permits 


ATHENAGORAS IS PATRIARCH 
This month the long-bearded Archbishop Spyrou 
Athenagoras was leaving New York to go to 
Istanbul, where he will become supreme leader 
of the Eastern Orthodox Churches of the world. 
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Roman Catholics to conduct 130 church 
schools in Bohemia and Moravia. A 
proposal law to nationalize these schools 
has not been put into effect. 


Laymen may vote 

Laymen of the Church of Finland 
may be permitted to vote in elections 
of bishops. The proposal was approved 
87 to 24 by the Church Assembly, and 
must be ratified by the Finnish parlia- 
ment. Parliament will also get a pro- 
posal that there be one layman of the 
executive committee in each of the six 
dioceses of the church. 

To the parliament will go a further 
proposal that clergymen shall not be 
obliged to perform marriage ceremonies 
for any divorced persons. This pro- 
posal was endorsed by the Church As- 
sembly, meeting in Turku, by a vote of 
104 to 7. At present clergymen are 
compelled to solemnize marriages of 
divorcees. The divorce rate in Finland 
has risen from 6.9 per cent of marriages 
in 1939 to 24.3 in 1945. 

Four hundredth anniversary of 
Mikael Agricola’s translation of the 
Bible into Finnish was celebrated at the 
cathedral in Abo last month. Dr. S. C. 
Michelfelder of the Lutheran World 
Federation and other Americans were 
present. 


New bishop 

A man said to be both a theologian 
and an administrator, the Rev. Ragn- 
vald Indreboe, was elected bishop of 
the Bjorgvin diocese of the Church of 
Norway last month. 

In Sweden on Oct. 6 the bishop of 
the Gothenburg diocese died. He was 
the Rev. C. E. D. Block. Candidates to 
succeed him are: Bishop Bengt Jonzon 
of the Lulea diocese, Dean Elis Malm- 
strom of Gothenburg, and the Rev. Bo 
Giertz, a great Swedish novelist. 


World News Notes 


African advancement 

AFRIca’s VOICE is being heard in the 
councils of nations. Representatives of 
Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi, ter- 
ritories separated by the League of 
Nations in 1922, are now pressing for 
reunion before the UN Trusteeship 
Council. 

They prefer being under British rule, 
if that can be arranged, for Britain had 
been their “good tutor” under a League 
mandate and a “good father” under the 
UN trusteeship. This is a factual con- 
tradiction of Russian charges of British 
misrule and oppression in her African 
colonies, as they emanate from the 
Soviet embassy in Addis Ababa, Ethi- 
opia. A “medical mission” from Russia 
is operating there, in reality is flooding 
East Africa with agents whose business 
is to stir up revolt. 

In the meantime native legislators 
from British colonies in Africa have 
been taking an active part in a colonial 
conference being held in London, con- 
sidering an all-out program to advance 
the interests of their respective terri- 
tories. Native princes, religious leaders 
and chiefs, such as Oba Anderemi, Oni 
of Ife, Nigeria, are urging a speedier 
advancement of prosperity in their sec- 
tions by the establishment of fairer 
prices for native products and the end 
of “undue delay” in carrying out the 
proposed plans for internal develop- 
ment. 


Swedish new deal 

THOUGH THE Swedish Social Democrat 
Party won the right to continue to hold 
the reins of government by 112 seats 
out of 230, in the first national election 
sinee the war, signs of a growing trend 
away from national socialism are be- 


coming manifest. The government i 
particularly under fire from the publi 
for its trade and financial policies. 
While the Social Democrats lost som 
strength, the Liberals moved up fron 
39 to 57 seats in the Swedish Parlia 
ment, while the Conservatives dropper 
from 39 to 22 seats. The Communist 
are also out by dropping from 15 to 
seats. The movement seems to be to 
ward a two-party setup for Sweder 


‘with the Liberals offering an aggressiv 


opposition. 


Antagonism 

RoMANIA’S GOVERNMENT has decided t 
take over all religious schools. It wi 
also compel instruction in the Russia 
language after the fifth grade and ove 
the next four grades. France, how 
over, has protested the closing of th 
French schools in Romanian territor™ 

_The only result was a counter-protey 
against expulsion of nine Romanis 
subjects from France. Sovietism an: 
anti-clericalism are inextricably ir 
volved in the quarrel. Basic antagonis 
against all religion is an even mow 
stubborn element in a similar conflii: 
being carried on in all the Sovietize 
lands. 
The Party is hopeful 

BrITAIn’S ONCE powerful Liber 
Party, now pitiably weak with only | 
seats in the House of Commons, is ma’! 
ing a determined bid for renewed li’ 
Its House leader, Clement Davies, 
asking the Party constituents to furni! 
$400,000 to support the candidacy — 
Liberal contestants in more than 3! 
of Britain’s more than 600 constituencii! 
in the election normally due in 1950, — 

Leader of the Liberal group in t! 


The Luthe»: 


House of Lords, Viscount Samuel, re- 
cently announced to the British public: 
“We don’t regard ourselves as an old 
y striving to recapture the past 
lories of the classic age of liberalism, 
but as a new party, dominated by young 
men and women, which is fighting to 
stablish itself as the agent of progres- 
isive politics in the future.” 


Too many people 

Tue West Coast is bothered by a 
population problem. Since 1920, pop- 
ulation growth has boosted Oregon 
865,000, Washington 196,000, Califor- 
nia 6,702,000, or altogether 8,663,000, 
as over against the increase for the rest 
of the states by 31,742,000. This rapid 
growth, however, has produced very 
real growing pains, particularly in Cali- 
fornia where the population is heavily 
concentrated in cities of 10,000 and 
over. 

Lack of time for proper adjustment 
has created a problem of unemploy- 
ment—as much as 9 per cent of the 
total labor force, a steady lowering of 
per capita income, though that is still 
above the national average, an increas- 
ing social-security burden. Oddly 
enough, though the supply of water is 
plentiful, facilities for providing it are 
insufficient, and the cost of delivery 
presents a real problem. Industry in 
San Francisco, for instance, has to pay 
triple prices. Together with the farm- 
ers, who depend on irrigation, they 
feel their enterprises are seriously 
threatened. 


Protection at the pole 

Interest mn Antarctica is becoming 
acute in U.S. political and military cir- 
cles. Rejection by Chile and Argentina 
of international control of Antarctica, 
aS proposed by the U.S., poses a prob- 
lem that must be met. 
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Present and future methods of war- 
fare have made the Panama Canal un- 
safe. Construction of such vessels as 
the new U.S. 65,000-ton carrier has 
made the canal useless for vessels of 
that type. For them to travel between 
the east and west coasts of the US., 
they must follow the sea lane around 
Cape Horn. 

Yet here Argentina, Britain and Chile 
have overlapping and conflicting claims. 
Consequently the U.S. must have land- 
based air protection for the Navy in 
Antarctica. That will likely be located 
in the territory that Admiral Byrd’s 
pilots surveyed during 1946-47. At that 
time, following the usual custom, it is 
believed claim-flags were dropped on 
the territory surveyed, but no official 
claim to the territory was filed for the 
US. 


This and that 

Ir A NEw lend-lease program should 
be adopted next year, to re-arm West- 
ern Europe, Canadian authorities have 
promised to co-operate. ... WASHINGTON 
authorities are convinced that Britain 
is now well on the way to economic re- 
covery. This is shown also in Britain’s 
own confidence that she will not need 
to devalue her pound sterling. .. . 
ANOTHER indication that Russia intends 
to make Hungary the center of her 


- defensive-offensive program in Europe 


is the fact that the police force, os- 
tensibly established only to patrol the 
railroad lines to the Russian zone of 
Austria, has-been enlarged to 20,000 
and changed to combat infantry troops 
and armored and artillery units... . 
Brirain has returned to Ethiopia the 
Ogaden Province of Italian Somaliland 
which Britain now administers. Ogaden 
was annexed to Italy by Mussolini when 
he conquered Ethiopia in 1935. 
—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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Washington 


Wasuineton, like the rest of the 
country, was caught off balance on Nov. 
2. Political forecasters with a high bat- 
ting average for reliability, struck out 
wildly. ‘ 

The capital city reacted quickly and 
variously. Analysts and commentators 
attempted to explain the upset. Federal 
officials who were ready to pack their 
trunks revised their plans. Office staffs 
of congressmen were busy receiving 
congratulations or condolences. Lobby- 
ists began discussing who would be 
chairman of what congressional com- 
mittee. The State Department pre- 
pared to sponsor more aggressively 
some projects that had met with con- 
gressional disfavor. 

The country’s revised evaluation of 
President Truman found vocal expres- 
sion in the enthusiastic reception ac- 
corded him on his return to Washing- 
ton three days after the election. An 
estimated 750,000 lined the route from 
Union Station down historic Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue to the White House. 
Cheering thousands crowded Lafayette 
Square in front of the White House. 

The President’s words were simple 
and direct. His acceptance of victory 
was in contrast to the spirit of the final 
stages of the campaign. One felt that 
he, as well as his opponent, had been 
through a humbling experience. 


Meaning of the election 

Ir IS BELIEVED here that the election 
results indicate a deep-seated dissatis- 
faction with the record of the 80th Con- 
gress, particularly its failure to pass 
adequate housing legislation and to 
check the skyrocketing cost of living. 
The labor vote, probably the most im- 
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ELECTION ECHOE! 


portant single factor in the election 
was focused against those who voter 
for the Taft-Hartley Act. 

One of the implications of the elec: 
tion is a definite swing to the left, no 
toward communism, but toward a mod. 
erate socialism, involving economi 
planning and government regulatio1 
and control. As to foreign policy, it i 
expected that large-scale aid to Europ: 


_will continue, and that firmness towar: 


Russia will be coupled with a ney 
effort to avert war. 


Effect on legislation 

LABOR LEADERS will push for repee 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. In spite of lai 
bor’s new strength, this may be blocke: 
or modified by a coalition of Republi 
cans and conservative Democrats. Al 
most certain of passage will be the im 
position of new controls in an effort t 
check inflation, and a continuance © 
other safeguards such as rent control) 

President Truman is expected to pre 
sent to the New Congress some of th 
legislation which he championed uni 
successfully this year. Among the prob 
able items are: adequate housing legis 
lation, including provision for publi 
housing and slum clearance; civil right 
(FEPC, anti-poll tax, anti-lynching)) 
federal aid to education; broadened sc 
cial security; public health; liberalize. 
admission of DPs; universal militar 
training. 

Many of these issues before the 81+ 
Congress will be of vital interest to th» 
church, either because of the principle 
involved, the impact on various phase 
of the church work, or the direct effew 
on human welfare. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 


The Luthersd 


ncensored Report from Hungary 


This is an important statement of the Protestant situation in Hungary, written 


by a leading man of the Reformed Church. 


It was published in ''Nyugati 


Hirnok" (Western Herald), a Hungarian paper in Paris. It indicates that Re- 
formed churchmen are not happyeabout the compromise their church has made, 
and that they strongly endorse the courageous and dangerous stand taken by 
the Lutheran Bishop Lajos Ordass. 


_ Own Aprit 30 Bishop Ladislaus Ravasz 
of the Reformed Church resigned from 
his office. He was called to do this by 
Matyas Rakosi (Communist party 
leader in Hungary). 

We asked with fear, what will hap- 
pen now? Will Bishop Revesz and 
Bishop Bereczky* stand up against the 
tactics of the Communists? Later we 
heard with fear that the conferences 
about the nationalization of the schools 
were held separately from those with 
our Lutheran brethren, for our leaders 
fell into the tactics of the Communist 
Rakosi. 

As a result of this our church made a 
far-reaching loyalty statement toward 
the state. We said that we shall give up 
our schools, even before the state law 
to this effect had been formulated. The 
fighting Calvinists were held by a 
whip, and the others by a little candy 
from these worthless Quisling spiritual 
leaders. 


THE BROTHER Lutheran Church, on the 
other hand, being true to its non-po- 
litical past, said that while it will “suf- 
fer” the taking away of the schools, it 
will bow its head before the law, but 
willingly and freely it will not give up 
its schools, and it will not call a synod 
now to pass such a resolution. ... 

“The Lutherans are being Lutherans,” 


*Emery Revesz became presiding bishop 
of the Reformed Church following the res- 
ignation of Bishop Ravasz. Pastor Albert 
Bereczky is the new Reformed bishop of 
Budapest (Editor). 
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they would have said in peaceable times 
to this. However, the rule of gangsters 
thought that this very quiet resistance 
is out of order. The animosity against 
the Lutherans at first appeared in a kind 
of good will toward the Reformed 
Church: we received three times our 
usual paper quota for our periodicals. 
They allowed the publication of a new 
Calvinist weekly periodical, the AZ UT, 
the one which is filled with the hypo- 
critical “penitentialism” of Bishop 
Bereczky! To the World Conference of 
Churches they allowed a six-member 
Reformed Church delegation, while 
from among the Lutherans neither 
Bishop Ordass nor Prof. Janossy could 
SOe% chs 
While Bishop Bereczky and Professor 
Pakozdy, with a great deal of hypo- 
critical penitence, were playing the 
“Deace-apostle” in Amsterdam between 
East and West, and with diligence have 
cultivated their own personal propa- 
ganda, on Aug. 25 the “new order” 
pushed its fist into the face of our 
brother Lutheran Church. They have 
taken to the economic police station 
Albert Radvanszky, lay president; Alex 
Varga, secretary; and have taken into 
house-custody Bishop Lajos Ordass. 
According to the tactics of the Com- 
munists, Minister Mihalyfi engaged 
himself to be at Ber, his village of birth, 
to participate in the dedication of new 
church bells in the Lutheran church 
there. The bell, of course, was given 
to Mihalyfi as a gift from the state, 


because he was such “a faithful Lu- 
theran.” And of course Mihalyfi used 
this occasion to demand the resignation 
of the “Horthy-ite lay leaders of the 


Lutheran Church” and of the “pouting 


Bishop Ordass.” 

According to the good Communist 
tactics, he also said that of course there 
are good democratic bishops as well, 
as for instance Zoltan Turoczy and 
Joseph Szabo,* and good Lutheran lay- 
men as well, like Charles Olt and 
Joseph Darvas (both are active Com- 
munist ministers of state), and many 
young Lutheran pastors, who are mem- 
bers of democratic Communist) parties. 


IN THE MEANTIME they needed some 
“crime” against the above. They tried 
to incriminate them in “black market” 
operations. Minister Mihalyfi called 
several Lutheran leaders, both lay and 
cleric, to the Gymnasium at Fasor 


(Budapest) for further talk. By the: 


end of September, the terror reached 
the outside world. We knew this be- 
cause at the closing services at Am- 
sterdam there was a prayer offered for 
Ordass, the Hungarian Lutheran 
Church, and a Western radio station 
brought the news and nature of accusa- 
tion against Ordass. 

On the seventh of September the con- 
ference at Fasor-Gymnasium was held. 
Poor Turoczy and Szabo were just 
head-less, while Mihalyfi, Darvas and 
Olt grabbed the leadership to them- 
selves with the help of some former 
Quislings, like Dezsery, a former 
“Nazi” clergyman, and Szimonidesz, 
who had been previously suspended 
from the ministry. 

What a farce “church meeting” where 
the two yet “free” Bishops (Turoczy 


* Bishops of the Lutheran Church who 
are now complying with demands of the 
Hungarian government. 
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and Szabo) had not enough pewer to 
protest against the presence of such un-. 
official comrades as Olt and Darvas. 
For two days the “conference” lasted, 
but it seems that terror committee sent 
out under the leadership of Dezsery 
was not able to get anywhere with the 
official church. For on the third day, 
Sept. 9, the committee was compelled 
to give out its “sensational news” that 
the imprisoned leaders of the Lutheran: 
Church, Ordass, Radvanszky and Varga, 
were guilty of “black market” opera- 
tions, and the unfaithful use of the 
American relief moneys, etc. 

Next day we were happy to hear on 
the radio the statement of Franklir 
Clark Fry, president of the Americar 
Lutheran Church bodies, which callec 
the accusations of: the Communists: 
nothing but ordinary lies, and he em- 
phasized that all moneys from Americ 
were sent through the regular channels 
of the National Bank. However, we 
are not certain, unfortunately, if this 
statement of Dr. Fry will hold back the 
Communists from trying to get “confes-- 
sions,” for we knew they have their 
good methods for this. ; 


WE ARE IN a great fear. Radosi wants 
not only the dismissal of the lay leaders 
of the Lutheran Church, but he wants 
also that of Bishop Ordass and Dr 
Andrew Keken. The latter, head of the 
Deak-Square School supportiny 
Church, and who sent a protest to th» 
government against nationalization a! 
the schools. We feel, that next we Re» 
formed will be in line. We have Quis» 
lings everywhere. Among the unof~- 
ficial news is that Bishop Turoczy* wai: 
terrorized into submission for they tolw! 


‘This bishop is under a suspended seni. 
tence of 10 years’ imprisonment for allege»! 
collaboration with the wartime Horthy 
government, 
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him that they will renew his loyalty- 
case. Above everyone of the church 
heads they upheld the new laws on 
loyalty-test. As if the Communists did 
ot sit in the administration in 1945! 
The terrorized lay leaders, at least most 
of them, already gave their resignation, 
but Bishop Ordass did not resign, and 
in this manner became the symbol of 
resistance. Rumors say that the synod, 
which is called for November will have 
‘to put the “Amen” to all of Radosi’s 
wishes. Then, they say will come again 
the Reformed Church! 

And our leaders (Reformed Church) 
not only keep quiet, for this could be 
understood since they are terrorized, 
but they also voice their approval. 
When the leaders of our brother Lu- 
theran Church are in prison, Bishop 
Bereczky (of Reformed Church) in his 


Elet es Jovo publication—against the 
great majority of our own pastors and 
people—dares to make such statement 
that “now we are not standing against 
such totalitarian system, as we did not 
sO many years ago, against which we 
were unable to stand the test.” 

May we say here, for the sake of 
truth, that according to rumors, Bishop 
Bereczky in very private way, was try- 
ing to get the Lutheran leaders free. 

In summary: we do not know where 
we stand with our own spiritual leaders 
(in the Reformed Church). Our Re- 
formed pastors are bitter, and not so 
long ago they talked about Minszenty, 
the Catholic Prelate of Hungary, as the 
last Hungarian Calvinist. How many 
of them are beginning to talk about 
Ordass, in whom alone lives in Hun- 
gary the spirit of the Reformation. 


This is What Young People Did 


By HECTOR C. MAGALEE 


The Luther League of British Guiana decided to raise money 


to build a church. The project has been successfully completed 


SEVEN YEARS AGO at the village of Le- 
Ressouvenir a little congregation was 
born. The place of assembly was the 

ome of one of its members. This house 
stood five feet from the earth and cov- 
ered an area 14 feet long by 9 feet wide. 
Benches filled the open space. Sun, 
wind, and rain were reckless intruders 
to this wall-less arena. 

A few years ago, the writer preached 
at a communion service. Men, women 
and children were huddled together on 
the backless benches. Lack of space 
forced many to stand outside. The im- 
provised altar also stood outside. In 
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the hot, stewing crowd, dogs burrowed 
in and out, and were loud in their dis- 
approval when someone stepped on 
their tails. 

It was coming on to evening time and 
the chickens walked around and around 
the assembly, inquiringly perked up 
their heads at the intruders who were 
occupying their roost. One obvious new- 
comer reverently arose when a hymn 
was announced, but a sharp bounce 
upon his head sent him swiftly to his 
seat. He learned quickly that the floors 
above him were only five feet high. 

The preacher who stood nearly: six 
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feet tall stood outside to deliver his 
message. He discovered, however, that 
he could only see the first two rows of 
his audience, and so with hands fixed 
upon his knees to support a bended 
back he curved himself forward to de- 
liver his message so that all might hear 
him. There was an intermission in the 
middle of the sermon when the preacher 
had to help in the rescue of the com- 
munion vessels and vases that had been 


/ 
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knocked to the ground by a sudden 
rush of wind, . 

In spite of all these and several other 
discomforts and interruptions, one felt 
the sincere and enthusiastic response 
of the worshipers. 


Ir was NO wonpeER that in 1944 the 
Luther League of British Guiana, hav- 
ing been freshly organized and looking 
for a worthy objective, chose the build- 
ing of a church for the people of Le- 
Ressouvenir. The project was esti- 
mated to cost $2,200 and an annual ob- 
jective of $25 was set as the goal of each 
congregational league. To many, in- 
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side and outside of our church, this 
seemed an overly ambitious task. But 
our young people wanted to help. 

With relaxation of certain govern- 
ment controls a few months ago, the 
erection of the building began. In Octo- 
ber one of the most lively and enthu- 
siastic groups of Lutheran youth gath- 
ered at LeRessouvenir for their fifth 
annual convention and for the dedica- 
tion of St. Andrew’s Chapel which they, 
with the help of God, had built. Gath- 
ering at the old place of worship, hun- 
dreds of people joined in the swelling 
strains of “The Church’s One Founda- 
tion” and marched in procession to the 
new building for the dedication service 

This was a great day for our young 
people. Here they thrilled to the reality 
of their dreams come true and actually 
saw before them the fruits of thei» 
labors. This building was indeed the 
result of labor! The majority of ou» 
youth never enjoy the luxury of pocke’ 
money from which they could con» 
tribute to their objective. Many of then 
raised their apportionment by culti- 
vating fields of corn, selling firewood) 
sponsoring religious concerts, caroliny 
on Christmas Eve, selling homemad« 
articles, and so forth. 

At this convention the youth hear«’ 
that rising prices had advanced the cosy’ 
of the building to $4,000. They had ex 
pected this and unanimously agreed t» 
double their annual objective to $50. _ 

With such spirit and fire in the heart): 
of its youth, any church will face thy 
future with confidence and strength. | 


Do ye therefore the little things as if they were great things, because f 
of the majesty of Jesus Christ who does them in us and who lives our | 
life. And do ye the great things as if they were little and easy because 


of His omnipotence. 


—BLAIse Pascau (Great Shorter Works of Pascal. Westminster) 
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The “Book Corner” Idea 


Church people are getting an opportunity to read books about their faith 


Asour 99 pser cent of the things people 
read are concerned with every im- 
aginable subject except religion. Books 
and magazines about Christian faith 
and life are conspicuously absent from 
our homes. 

One reason is that most people sel- 
dom see books about Christianity for 
sale. The average book store doesn’t 
display many of the volumes published 
by the church, 

Perhaps the only way to get books to 
our people is to offer them for sale in 
the churches. For several years the 
United Lutheran Publication House has 
been experimenting with the idea. Early 
in 1948 all ULC pastors were given an 


offer of five books to be placed on sale 
during Lent. The plan was tried in 127 
congregations. One of the churches 
which has given the book-corner idea 
a good try-out is Salem Church, Fre- 
mont, Nebr. (see cut). Pastor Fred W. 
Kern is greatly encouraged by the 
results. 

The most recent experiment was last 
month, when a half-dozen books re- 
garding the Reformation were made 
available in 338 congregations. The 
books were: Martin Luther by Elsie 
Singmaster . . . Living with Luther by 
J. M. Weidenschilling (for children) 
... The Boy who Fought with Kings 
by Edna and Howard Hong... The Lu- 
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In Satem Cuurcn, Fremont, Nesr. 
The Reformation books 
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theran Handbook by Amos John Traver 
. . . Primer for Protestants by James 


Hastings Nichols . . . The Church 
Through the Ages by Theodore G. 
Tappert. 


In some congregations additional 
books were offered, such as the new 
Luther and Music by Paul Nettl and a 


Compend of Luther’s Theology by 
Hugh T. Kerr. 

In thousands of homes a few book: 
helpful to earnest Christians were 
placed this year as a result of the “Book 


Corner” idea. Next group of books go- 


‘ing out will be concerned with the 


Christmas message. 


We Started a Book Corner 


By HERBERT N. GIBNEY 


“NEWSBOYS IN THE city frequently 
greet you with the cry, ‘Hey, whadda 
ya read? Whadda ya read?’ It’s a per- 
tinent question, although their pro- 
nunciation could be a bit better. What 
do you read? Most of us glance over 
thousands of words every day in news- 


papers, books, magazines, advertise- 
ments and other mediums of gettin; 
ideas across to people. Some of wha 
we read is worth while. A good dea 
isn’t.” 


THAT'S THE way a letter began whic» 


caeenaans 


In Saucerties, New York 
Whadda ya read? 
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THE EVENING ANGELUS 


Che Weekly Praver Sugaestions for Becember 


All things "Whatsoever ye ask in prayer, believing, ye shall receive" 


LET US PRAY 
December |I-8 


FOR OUR AGED PASTORS, That God would lead them gently through 


twilight and the dark to Heaven's bright morning. 


December 8-15 


FOR HOLINESS, That by the purity of our lives and the constancy of our 


faith we may glorify Christ's Name. 


December 15-22 


FOR OUR FEARFUL AND PERPLEXED HUMANITY, That God would over- 


rule its corporate follies and spare us from deserved punishment for our 
unbelief and lack of brotherliness. 


December 22-29 


FOR PEAOE ON EARTH, That kneeling in spirit at Bethlehem's manger we 


may find grace to become the instrument of Christ's peace. 


was sent by the pastor to the members 
of the Lutheran Church of the Atone- 
ment, Saugerties, N. Y. The letter went 
on to explain a new project of the Wom- 
en’s Missionary Society. Believing that 
many church members would like to 
read good Christian books the society 
began to display five or six good books 
on the table inthe narthex. 

Prices of the books were given on 

cards. Women of the society took turns 
at the booktable taking orders each 
Sunday after church service. The titles 
of the books, prices, and a brief de- 
scription were published in the monthly 
parish paper. Every two months the 
display was changed. 
/ The first books came from the pastor’s 
library. After the project had proven 
successful an arrangement was made 
with the United Lutheran Publication 
House to lend books for display pur- 
poses. The Publication House also 
agreed to give a 10 per cent discount 
on all books, and this profit went to the 
Missionary Society’s treasury which is 
used for benevolent purposes. 

The main purpose was not to make a 
profit but to get the books into the 
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hands of the people. While many mem- 
bers, particularly those who subscribe 
for THe LUTHERAN, are aware of the 
latest publications of Christian litera- 
ture, they frequently do not order these 
books. One of the reasons, it was felt, 
was because they had no opportunity 
to examine copies of the books them- 
selves. The plan adopted sought to end 
this difficulty. 


Most OF THE BOOKS and pamphlets 
selected were in the low-price field 
ranging from 10 cents to $3, with the 
majority falling in the two-dollar-and- 
under class. The books chosen were of 
various types: Bible study, worship, 
church history, missions, biography, 
Christian living, etc. Many books for 
children were selected, and these have 
proven popular as gifts. 

The project has been carried on for 
a year. To date 90 books and 23 pam- 
phlets have been sold, at a price of $120. 
Pastors and lay leaders who often de- 
spair of reaching their people as com- 
pletely as they desire through sermons, 
meetings of organizations, Sunday 
school classes and discussion groups 
might well use this means. 
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“I’m Alive, Thank God.” 


By RICHARD T. SUTCLIFFE 


Three times Alexander Graf narrowly missed death. Then hd 


decided God must have some special work saved up for him to de 


THE LONG RIBBON of wet concrete 
stretched out in front of the radiator 
grill. Monotonous swishing of tires 
along the pavement, steady hum of 
horsepower and rhythmic thumping of 
the windshield wipers were the only 
sounds disturbing that bleak September 
night. 

Suddenly out of the shiny rain- 
dropped curtain in front of him, the 
driver saw a dark shape loom up less 
than 30 feet ahead. Instinctively, he 
pressed hard on the brake. But it was 
only a moment before he felt himself 
hurled through the air, tumbling head 
over heels into the wet darkness. 

At first, voices coming down to him 
from the edge of the ditch in which he 
lay were faint. 

“Are you alive?” 

He managed a feeble “yes.” 

Several strong arms helped him back 
up to the highway where, in the glare 
of headlights, he made out the remains 
of an auto-trailer which appeared to 
be welded to the wreckage of what he 
recognized as the car he had been driv- 
ing. A Royal Canadian Mounted po- 
liceman arriving on the scene, took a 
look at him, and at the twisted metal, 
shook his head and said, “You should 
be dead!” 


Iv wasn’t THE first time that Alex- 
ander Graf had narrowly escaped an 
appointment with the Grim Reaper. 
Back in 1919, as a young Russian stu- 
dent during the Revolution, he was 
captured by the Bolsheviks, lined up 
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with 208 others along a wall and shot. 
Bullets tore past him, one entering his 
left eye near the bridge of his nose) 
missed the brain by the merest fractior) 
of an inch. Left for dead where he fell’, 


‘it was two days before pursuing White 


Russians found him—still breathing— 
and got him to their doctors. On a fielc! 
dressing table, he was told he had los® 
his left eye and shouldn’t worry abou? 
it—he wasn’t going to live anyway. 
Again in 1923, the young Russian hac! 
escaped a second Final Appointmen® 
while walking along a Yugoslav water. 
front. Fully clothed and wearing heavy, 
boots, he slipped from a barge into the’ 
icy Danube. He had disappeared unde» 
the inky waters three times before he 
managed to grab a chain connectiny 
two barges and twist it about his knew’ 
before lapsing into unconsciousness, 
And now, on a September night im 
1947, he had evaded death for the thiri! 
time. He kept asking himself—“why?” 


THE ANSWER CAME to him in January 
of this year. As treasurer of the Synow 
of Western Canada, he was attendiny 
a meeting of its executive committer: 
He said that some bold steps should b« 
taken to improve the synod’s benevo»- 
lence record. “We need a full-tim: 
stewardship secretary to visit the con 
gregations!” said Mr. Graf. 

The executive committee agreed wit! 
him. Would he take the job? As diss. 
trict supervisor of an insurance com’ 
pany, he had a well-paying post. Thi 
job for the church would pay littlw 
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ALEXANDER GRAF 
... “I must repay’ 


bd 


: 


Graf’s mind traveled quickly over the 
three narrow escapes of his life. 

“T live today by the grace of God,” 
he said. “I must do my best to repay 
him!” 

So he obtained a leave of absence of 
one year from his company, left almost 
immediately for conferences with lead- 
ers of stewardship in the United Lu- 
theran Church. He attended the stew- 
ardship conference held in March at 
Buck Hill Falls, asked questions of any- 
one willing to give him answers. He 
had interviews with Dr. Clarence 
Stoughton, stewardship secretary for 
the ULCA, talked with stewardship sec- 
retaries of the older synods, gathered 
all the information he could about the 
work of the church. Then he went back 
home. 

At first, even his closest friends and 
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associates were amazed at his decision. 
“Are you crazy?” asked one. “What do 
you mean giving up a good position with 
the insurance firm?” 

The answer was always the same. 

“Tve decided that I’m going to take 
my~ Christianity seriously! I’ve been 
blessed with a good family, a lovely 
home, an excellent job. From the $25 
a week I was making 17 years ago, I’ve 
come a long way. 

“But I can’t advocate greater stew- 
ardship, tithing, or larger Christian 
service unless I begin living that phi- 
losophy myself. I’ve decided to try it 
for a year. I will work as efficiently 
and as effectively as I tried to during 
these past 17 years. I will try to be a 
success in God’s business!” 


So THE STEWARDSHIP career of Alex- 
ander Graf began. Since the first of this 
year, he has been traveling across the 
million square miles of territory of the 
Western Canada Synod. His objective 
has been to visit each of the synod’s 118 
congregations. Up to the time of the 
ULCA convention, he had visited 85 of 
them. The message he carried has 
brought results in the form of higher 
benevolent contributions. 

As stewardship secretary he visits 
church councils, speaks before congre- 
gations, talks personally with laymen 
in that section of Canada. 

Thousands of Canadian Lutherans 
have been met by this Lutheran lay- 
man. And he’s heard every excuse in 
the book. 

For example, Graf may be making a 
call on a farmer, discussing stewardship 
with the man while standing in the 
barnyard. If the farmer wants to hedge 
a little bit on the matter of giving, he 
may advance an excuse which goes: 

‘T don’t have any cash right now!” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” comes the quick 
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reply, “I have blank checks in my 
pocket!” 

Or maybe the person is quick on his 
mental feet and answers, “But I don’t 
have a checking account at that bank.” 

Graf isn’t the slightest fazed ... 
counter checks good on any bank come 
out of another pocket. 

One time, a man told him, “Let’s wait 
until we see how the crop is this year. 
Then I'll make my contribution.” 

“What kind of a crop do you expect 
this year? A good one?” asked Graf. 

“About 23 bushels per acre.” 

“What happens if you get more than 
that?” 

“I would buy myself a new automo- 
bile!” 

“Is that any way to express your 
thanks to a God who has blessed you 
with a fine harvest, more than you ex- 
pected?” 

The question is a hard one to an- 
swer, evidenced by the farmer’s rather 
weak “Well...” 

Graf presses his point. “God gives 
you a good harvest. Instead of the 23 
bushels for every acre you expect, He 
rewards you with, say, five more per 
acre. How are you going to thank him? 
By spending all that money on a new 
car for yourself? That’s not thanks! 
That’s lip service!” 


ON ANOTHER occasion, while talking 
with a farmer about stewardship and 
the farmer’s congregation’s benevolent 
giving, he heard the man of the soil 
ask, “Aren’t we already giving more 
than anyone else?” 

“I don’t know!” replied Graf. “I’m 
not interested in comparing the contri- 
butions of the churches in our synod.” 

The stewardship secretary then men- 
tioned the parable of the Widow’s Mite. 
“The reason the Lord was impressed 
with the widow’s contribution was the 
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sacrifice, the percentage of her income 
that she had given. He wasn’t compar- 
ing her gift with the others in dollars 
and cents! 

“Suppose you think it over,” advised 
Graf. “Instead of thanking God with 
our tongues, we should thank him from 
our hearts. Consider the matter to- 
night. If you can get to sleep, then your 
contribution is sufficient. If you can’t 
sleep, then agree that you're really not 
thankful!” 

Graf said no more, left the farmer 


‘gazing intently at his fields flush with 


grain. The following morning, though 
there was a firm tap on the door. There 
stood the farmer whose words were 
short but eloquent: 

“Couldn’t sleep!” He handed the 
stewardship secretary a check for $30( 
and promised that when the crop checks 
came in there would be more. ; 


PEOPLE DON’T FEEL insulted or ge) 
angry when they are reminded of thei 
responsibility, Graf finds. A westerr 
Canada pastor recently advised him af. 
ter an address, “If I would have tole 
my congregation some of the things yor. 
said this morning, they would have 
asked me to pack my suitcase and leavie 
on the next train. But when you saic 
it, they sat listening as if entranced! 
They’re) obviously going to do some- 
thing about it, too!” 

Graf bases the success of his work ow 
a strong faith that the work of God i: 
most important, that many so-calle 
Christians who profess much but dé 
little, are actually “dead” Christians 
He likes to quote that passage of scrip - 
ture dealing with the faith as small an! 
a mustard seed moving mountains. _ 

“Who wants to move any mountains?” 
he asks his listeners with a sweep ©! 
his arm towards the majestic Canadias 
Rockies. “Or who wants even to mow’ 
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this church from its foundation? How 
about applying some of that strong faith 
to the moving of men’s souls?” 

One should give, believes Graf, ac- 
cording to the depth and degree of grat- 
itude the giver has in his heart for God’s 
blessings, the amount of love in the 
heart for the Saviour, 


THROUGH HIS MESSAGE, Graf has had 
great influence on the Synod of West- 
ern Canada. But he shuns any personal 
credit. He dislikes intensely to have a 
pastor or laymen introduce him to a 
congregation by elaborating on his 
background. 

“Just announce me by stating my 
name,” he advises everyone. “Your 
people are not interested in who I’ve 
been, what I’ve done, or what I’ve gone 
through. When I’ve finished with my 
talk, I hope they remember my mes- 
sage and forget my name!” 

When he started the stewardship ef- 
fort in the synod, Western Canada Lu- 
therans contributed about two dollars 
per communicant member per year for 
the benevolent causes of the church. 

Graf has set his goal for the synod 
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at $10 per annum per communicant 
member. He says it will take about four 
more years to reach that goal. 

About his year’s leave of absence and 
that four-year goal? He’s got the an- 
swer for that one, too! 

“T know now that I can’t complete my 
work in the one year,” he said while 
attending the ULC convention in Phila- 
delphia. “So I’ve decided to take four 
more years. Of course I shall have to 
sell my house in Winnipeg, but I shall 
find a way to live! 

“The Synod of Western Canada is 
growing in stewardship. We are be- 
coming increasingly aware of all that 
God has done for us. As this apprecia- 
tion grows, so will our benevolent giv- 
ing. Then, our contributions to the 
work of the United Lutheran Church 
will be no small one! Just keep your 
eye on Western Canada!” 

The United Lutheran Church is doing 
that—watching a synod which is de- 
veloping a high sense of stewardship, 
and watching a Lutheran layman who 


» has caught the vision of service in His 


name! 


Waat A Har! 


It 1s sometimes hard to convince us that we are strong. However, 
life has strange but effective ways of doing it. 

A high-school girl bought a new hat against the advice of several 
friends who said they didn’t like it. Linda insisted that the hat was 


very chic, and just right for her. 


Saturday afternoon as she walked down the street wearing the hat, 
a talkative parrot on a front porch greeted her with his stock phrase, 
“What a hat! What a hat! What a hat!” 

Tears came into Linda’s eyes. “That settles it,” she said to her 
mother. “The hat must look bad. Even the parrot knows it.” 

Somehow a bird, a friend, or the voice of conscience will reveal 
the wrongness of our deeds, and our contentment may turn into misery. 
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No Turkey for Thanksgiving 


But that didn't really matter much 


By KATHERINE BENION 


WHEN THE Pincrims gave thanks on 
that first Thanksgiving Day, it was more 
than a few well-chosen words spoken 
in a prayer at the beginning of a de- 
licious meal. Among Governor Brad- 
ford’s little colony Thanksgiving was a 
state of mind. 

As they sat around that humble table, 
our forefathers thanked God for food, 
health, clothing, and life. They did not 
wear glum expressions, nor did they 
mention the danger, suffering and hun- 
ger they had endured, This spirit of 
counting blessings made them cou- 
rageous and content. 


Last YEAR I HAD an experience that 
showed me the folly of failing to count 
my blessings. It was the day before 
Thanksgiving. I was seated on the 
studio couch, regretting that we would 


only have an ordinary dinner for’ 


Thanksgiving this year. Unexpected 
medical expense made this a necessity. 
Meat loaf, lima beans, lettuce, potatoes, 
and pumpkin pie—I thought—but no 
turkey or chicken. I felt suddenly de- 
pressed, discouraged, and discontented. 

Then the mailman dropped some- 
thing through the letter slot in our 
front door. I saw it was a letter from 
my great-aunt and uncle who live in 
Solingen, Germany. These old people 
are both in their seventies and no longer 
able to be employed: This is a portion 
of the letter: 

“We received the carE package. We 
thank you much for it. For the first 
time since before the terrible war, we 


ate good bread which I baked. 
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“We thank you and thank you again 
and again. We want you to know that 
just knowing we can have a little of 
this good bread every day makes us 
feel happy. Every time before we eat 
a slice we thank God for the blessing, 
the good package. of food he sent us 
through you.” 


HERE WERE PEOPLE who were not for- 
getting to count their blessings. They 
were thankful for bread, and I was re- 
gretting the anticipated lack of chicken 
or turkey at our dinner. They had, per- 
haps, one-fiftieth of the blessings I pos- 
sessed. Yet I was the discontented one! 

Having read the letter, the spirit of 
thankfulness took hold of me. I began 
to think about how I could make 
Thanksgiving a happier day for all. 

Soon I had caught the full spirit of the 
letter. We had a joyous holiday. We 
talked only about the good things that 
had come to us, and no one seemed to 
regret the absence of fowl from the 
table. But had this letter not arrived 
to change my attitude, the spirit of the 
day at our house would have been quite 
different, 
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We Gave the Girls Our Fruitcake 


A Thanksgiving Story by Bernice Brown 


Not uNtTIL a piece of my mother’s 
Thanksgiving fruitcake had crossed the 
Atlantic did I become convinced that 
Thanksgiving Day is a feast day not for 
the stomach but for the soul! 

It was a cheerless day in Heidelberg, 
Germany, two Thanksgiving ago. The 
army had done its best for its personnel. 
We were eating the traditional turkey 
in the various mess halls. All the trim- 
mings were there. The food was whole- 
some, good to the last mouthful. 

. .. But to homesick boys and girls 
who gulped it down on alien soil, saw- 
dust and water would have served as 
well. You do not have to live too many 
years to learn that no chef, however 
talented, no army cook, however well 
intentioned, can quite duplicate the way 
your mother stuffs and roasts a turkey. 

Cranberry sauce, whose tang pays 
special compliment to the sweet pota- 
toes, when eaten at her table, turns out 
to be just cooked cranberries when 
eaten elsewhere. 


HOWEVER, WE DID our best to justify 
the great effort our army cooks had 
gone to in behalf of the day. Afterward, 
my friends and I piled into waiting jeeps 
and joined more sad-eyed friends at a 
local service club. 

In our hands, I and each of my three 
roommates clutched a precious box. 
Each contained the same priceless in- 
gredient, a piece of our mother’s fruit- 
cake. 

One cake had been baked by a mother 
in Brooklyn, another by a mother in 
Maine. My own had been baked on a 
ranch high in a mountain valley in 


Idaho. 
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I could see my mother walking 
through the snow to the hen-house to 
gather the fresh eggs. I saw the smooth 
mounds of home-churned butter which 
formed the cake’s shortening . . . my 
brother offering to help crack the nuts 
and snitching so many pieces of candied 
orange peel that mother would shoo 
him good-naturedly from the kitchen. 
I could see my dad wrapping the pack- 
age, carefully, with clumsy fingers. 


To us, stationed deep in the heart of 
former enemy country, those cakes 
weren’t just cakes. They were symbols 
of our homes and the people we loved. 

We had hoarded the cakes for weeks, 
refusing ourselves the luxury of nib- 
bling a single crumb. This afternoon 
we planned to sit at our favorite tables 
at the club; talk a little, listen to the 
music and share our fruitcakes with 
some of our best friends, American sol- 
diers, who had been away from their 
homes much longer than we. 

The club was large and barn-like and 
almost as devoid of cheer as were we 
ourselves. The German band was blar- 
ing away at some American tunes, but 
they all came out with a German accent. 

There were girls seated at tables near 
ours, talking to other soldiers. How- 
ever, they were not Americans. DPs for 
the most part, and a few German girls. 

To be honest, we American girls 
looked upon them with a slight feeling 
of contempt. Their skirts were too short, 
their clothes shabby and outdated. Their 
hair styles, copies after ours, looked 
messy to us. 

Years of war had left hard lines on 
their young faces. This, added to the 
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heavy make-up they wore, made them 
appear cheap and garish. Since our ar- 
rival in Germany we had had little to 
do with them, and as far as we were 
concerned, that little was too much. 


I REMEMBER MY EYES drifted casually 
over a husky little blonde who seemed 
to me the most grotesque of them all. 
Her hair was thick and flat, and prac- 
tically yelled for a good soaping. Her 
clothes would have ill-become one of 
the scarecrows in my father’s cornfield. 
And I say this not in feminine malice, 
but with a reporter’s accuracy. 

Her eyes were blue and her natural 
face may have been pretty. It was hard 
to tell just what was underneath all that 
rouge. She was chattering and laughing 
in what seemed to be an especially shal- 
low manner. 

I turned back to my friends. And at 
that moment the orchestra chose to 
swing into a jerky version of “Senti- 
mental Journey.” I felt the tears burn- 
ing in my throat. Hastily I excused 
myself and fled to the ladies’ lounge 
before they could show up in my eyes. 


As I pusHED open the lounge door, I 
became aware that I was not alone. I 
had been preceded by the stocky little 
blonde at whom I had been staring. She 
was standing by the window, looking 
out, her shoulders shaking with hard, 
dry sobs. 

It would be nice to say that I was 
immediately filled with compassion. But 
the sight filled me with frustration and 
irritation. Disgustedly I went to the 
mirror, took a few half-hearted dabs 
at my hair, and prepared to return to 
my friends. If the girl heeded my pres- 
ence, she gave no sign. The sobs con- 
tinued. 

The door was just closing between 
us when my inherited tenderness of 
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heart and Christian upbringing paid 
off. Almost reluctantly I walked over 
to the girl, put my hand on her shoulder 
and said quietly, “Is there anything I 
can do to help you?” ; 

Tl always be glad I did. 

She answered me in English as goods 
as my own. Before 10 minutes had 
passed I had learned much. She was 
young, very young... no older than my 
own blonde sister who was just starting 
to have dates. Her nationality was 
Dutch. She had been brought to Ger- 
many three years before as a Nazi slave: 
laborer. Now she was weeping for the: 
same reason I had wanted to weep. The 
child was homesick . . . homesick for 
the parents from whom she had heard 
nothing in three years. . . . Homesick 
for her country and for a home she 
knew was no longer there. 

Lamely I said, “But of course you willl 
go back. Everything will be fine. vou 
just wait and see.’ 


SHE LOOKED AT ME with grave eyes. 
“No,” she said quietly, “I can never gc 
back. My family would not have me: 
back, now!” : 

I did not answer. Because I could finc! 
nothing to say. Together we walkedi| 
out of the lounge and back to our, 
friends. As I left her at her own table. 
she said nothing. But on her face was 
the look of a small, lost pup who hac! 
unexpectedly been handed a bone. 

Feeling very unstrung by the inci. 
dent, I reseated myself at the table, jus” 
as my roommates were opening the 
boxes and removing the tight metal lids 
from the cans of fruitcake. 

The fellows eyed the cans, licked thei 
lips and smiled expectantly. This was 
the moment—the high spot of our 
Thanksgiving! 

With sharp knives we began to slice 
the cake. We had divided the cakes 
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dozens of times in our minds. There 
was just enough for each of us to have 
one generous slice. 

So intent were we in our slicing that 
for a moment we did not notice the sud- 
den silence which fell upon the room. 
‘Conversation at the little Dutch girl’s 
‘table, and at all the surrounding tables, 
snapped off like an electric light. Every- 
one was watching us slice the cake. 


WE LOOKED uP with amused grins, 
which faded away as we looked at the 
faces of those alien girls. They were 
the faces of small children standing 
outside the gates, watching a party to 
which they were not invited. 

We turned our heads away. It’s a 
‘pity, we thought. It has probably been 
years since some of them have tasted 
cake. But we are not selfish, we told 
ourselves. If we had been, we would 
have devoured the cake ourselves, in- 
stead of bringing it to the club to share 
with our friends. If we had enough cake 
to pass to the adjoining tables, we would 
gladly do so. But we hadn’t, and much 
as we regretted it, that was that! 

Done with the slicing, each of us held 
out a piece of our own mother’s cake 
for ourselves, and passed the rest to 
the fellows. All three of our mothers 
were excellent cooks and these cakes 
were undoubtedly as good as any they 
had baked. Yet, when we bit into them, 
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they were as completely lacking in 
savor as the mess-hall turkey. 

The trouble did not lie with the cakes. 
We all knew that. It was that we had 
just found out—as all humanity is now 
coming to learn—that you cannot enjoy 
plenty in the midst of want. It is pos- 
sible to gorge yourself in the presence 
of the hungry; but it is not possible for 
you to enjoy it, 


No woRD WAS SPOKEN between any of 
us. The eyes of the boys met ours. 
Silently, their pieces of cake joined ours 
back on the tray. 

We girls got up and passed our loaded 
trays among the tables, until the last 
crumbs of cake were gone. Then we 
brought the empty trays back to our 
table. 

Somehow Thanksgiving seemed bet- 
ter after that. Not because we were any 
closer to home, but because we had 
brought our homes closer to Heidelberg. 

... After two years, as I sit myself 
down at mother’s holiday table and sit 
with bowed head while Dad says grace, 
I’m haunted by the delighted faces of 
those girls when we passed them the 
cake. Each girl’s face comes back crys- 
tal-clear in memory. There seems to be 
an invisible, unbroken link between us. 
... AnD why shouldn’t there be? Have 
we not all partaken of my mother’s 
fruitcake? 


3 
A certain neighbor had an argument with another one day. 
Said the first angrily, after referring to his own breeding and train- 


ing, “I’m much better than you.” 


Said the second thoughtfully, after listening to the harangue as long 
as he could, “You may have been better than I before you thought so.” 
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SNYDER ALLEMAN 
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’ WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 


WE THANK GOD FOR ALL HIS GOODNESS 


Lois stoop in the doorway of the 
living-room. “Dinner is served,” she 
said importantly. 

“Hurrah!” said Gordon, jumping to 
his feet. He and Ted had been playing 
parcheesi. They quickly closed the 
board and went to the dining-room. 
Grandfather Kane closed the book he 
had been reading to Sylvia and stood 
up. In no time the whole family was 
seated around the Thanksgiving table. 

Besides the Kane family and Aunt 
Trina, Grandmother and Grandfather 
Kane had come for Thanksgiving. 


Iv wAs a very nice dinner and took a 
long, pleasant time to eat. When the 
table was cleared, father turned to 
grandfather and said, “Will you lead us 
in our thanksgiving, Father?” 

Grandfather nodded. “T’ll need a 
Bible,” he said to Gordon, who went 
and got one. “I’m going to read a 
Psalm,” grandfather went on. “That is, 
I'll read the first half of each verse and 
you say the response. It is the same 
all the way through, as though the 
psalmist could not say it often enough 
—‘for his mercy endureth forever.’ Be- 
fore we do that, let us think of all the 
things for which we do thank God.” 

Everyone thought a minute, then 
Gordon said, “Well, food.” 

“And clothing, and a home,” added 
Lois. 

“And people we love,” said Sylvia, 
with an affectionate glance at her 
grandparents. 

“All the people who help us,” said 
Father. “Doctors, teachers, storekeep- 
ers, carpenters—” 

“And that we can help, too,” said Lois. 
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“Like doing errands, or giving money 
to help others.” She picked up the Lu- 
theran World Action box as she spoke. 

“For ministers and missionaries,” 
said mother. 

“And the Bible,” added grandmother. 

“All the wonderful things in the 
world, like the stars, and seeds, trees, 
mountains—,” said Ted. 

“And for His love, over all,” said 
Aunt Trina, as if she were quoting. 

There was a minute’s silence, then 
grandfather began to read. “O give 
thanks unto the Lord, for he is good.” 

“For his mercy endureth forever,” 
was the thankful response. 


We Reap the Bible: A Psalm of 
Thanksgiving, Psalm 136:1-9, 25, 26. 


We Srnc a Hymn: Praise ye the 
Father (Parish School Hymnal, 255). 


Praise ye the Father, for His lovingkind- 
ness: 

Tenderly cares He for His erring children; 

Praise Him, ye angels, praise Him in the 
heavens, 

Praise ye Jehovah. 


Praise ye the Saviour, great is His com- 
passion; 

Graciously cares He for His chosen people; 

Young men and maidens, ye old men and 
children, 

Praise ye the Saviour. 


Praise ye the Spirit, Comforter of Israel 
Sent of the Father and the Son to bless us! 
Praise ye the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
Praise the Triune God. Amen. 


WE Pray Together: For all thy mer- 
cies to us, for all thy goodness, for al’ 
thy love, we thank thee, Heavenly 
Father. Amen. 
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Bildad Sums Up the Offense 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


“Jos’s Comrorters” have failed to 
win any confession of secret wicked- 
ness from him. They have run out of 
new arguments to dent his profession 
of integrity. Bildad has nothing to of- 
fer, except a rehash of the thoughts 
already wordily expressed. 

He cannot refute the illustrations of- 
fered by Job to show that the wicked 
do sometimes prosper and live to old 
age. Yet he cannot accept in silence 
Job’s assurance that he could obtain 
justification if he could plead his case 
before God. He is also shocked at 
Job’s challenge to God’s justice. About 
all he can do is to re-affirm God’s might 
and holiness and warn Job again that 
no mere man can contend against God. 

Job 25 is devoted to the brief ad- 
dress in which Bildad sums up the case 
for the three friends. He restates the 
glory of God’s power and dominion. 
Then he asks, “How can man be jus- 
tified with God?” God is so holy that 
even the light of the moon and the stars 
are like darkness to him. Contrast this 
perfection, says Bildad, with the weak- 
ness and sinfulness of man. He is like 
a worm before God. 


Wit Jos 26 begins a long reply by 
Job covering six chapters. The second 
part of this address, Job 29—31, will be 
treated in a succeeding article. We will 
note that Zophar does not speak again. 
Job seems to give him opportunity at 
the end of Chapter 26. Many reputable 
scholars think that he did speak and 
that some pages from the manuscript 
have been lost. They find support for 
this in the seeming contradiction in 
Job’s description of the fate of the 
wicked with his prior arguments. They 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


This week read Job 25:1—28:28 


think perhaps this section of Job’s ad- 
dress was really given by Zophar as a 
part of his lost speech. 

It is not a necessary solution to the 
seeming contradiction. Job never in- 
tended to say that the wicked always 
go without punishment. Indeed he 
would agree with his friends that this 
is their usual fate. His former speeches 
had emphasized that there were excep- 
tions. This was the seat of his own con- 
fusion. He felt his case to be an excep- 
tion, too, and could not understand it. 
He still has faith in God, but wants God 
to explain his punishments, 


Jos 26 specifically answers Bildad. 
It begins with a devastating bit of 
sarcasm directed to Bildad (26:1-4). 
Dr. Ernest Brennecke, in Old Testa- 
ment Commentary, nicely paraphrases 
Job’s thought. “And whom didst thou 
presume to instruct? Me? Behold I 
am no less profoundly impressed than 
thou by the omnipotence and majesty 
of God!” 

Job outstrips Bildad in ascribing to 
God dominion over heaven, earth, and 
even the shadowy abode of the dead 
(26:5-13). He waxes more eloquent 
than Bildad and his friends in describ- 
ing God’s might in holding up the earth 
“upon nothing, in binding up the waters 
in clouds as men hold water in skin 
bottles, in shaking the seas with His 
storms, and in commanding the serpent 
of the seas,” supposed to be the cause 
of eclipses. Finally Job comes to the 
climax of his thought that when he had 
said all human language could express, 
it would only describe “the outskirts 
of His ways.” 
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Here Job seems to pause to give 
Zophar an opportunity to speak. But 
the friends are talked out. Then he 
continues in Job 27, beginning with 
another protestation of his innocence 
(27:1-6). The heart of his claim is in 
verses 5-6. Luther caught the thought 
of Job in his translation, “My con- 
science bites me not in respect of my 
whole life.” 


HERE FOLLOWS a vivid description of 
the fate of the wicked (27:7-23). It is 
this passage that has seemed to many 
scholars out of place in Job’s argument. 
As we have stated above, we do not 
find it out of key with the thought of 
Job. It simply adds emphasis to the 
problem of Job. There is punishment 
for the wicked in the general prov- 
idence of God. He never meant to deny 
this. Perhaps he had been carried too 
far in his passion and led his friends 
to think that he believed there was 
no justice in God. 

First Job described the hopelessness 
of the wicked (27:7-10). A wicked 
man cannot call on God. He has no re- 
sources of comfort at all. Then follows 
a clear statement as to his belief in the 
destruction of the wicked (27:11-23). 
In this he takes no issue with the belief 
of his friends, 

The thought of Job closely duplicates 
that expressed throughout the speeches 
of his friends. The children and de- 
scendants of the wicked will be cut off 
by the sword, famine, and disease, his 
ill-gotten gains will be swept away and 
his wealth go to the righteous, and he 
himself will be destroyed suddenly by 
God’s punishments, to die unmourned 
and uncomforted. “For God shall cast 
upon him and not spare. He would fain 
flee out of his hand. Men shall clap 
their hands at him and shall hiss him 
out of his place.” 
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Jos 28 presents another problem to 
many scholars. It is a psalm on Wis- 
dom. Does it belong here? Yes, Job is 
left with his own problem unsolved. 
That he cannot understand God’s deal- 
ings with him is not to be held as con- 
victing him of guilt. The wisdom of God 
is so far beyond human knowledge that 
it cannot be attained by processes of 
reason. 

Job illustrates the unsearchableness 
of God’s wisdom with many references 
in this beautiful passage of oriental 
poetry. First he refers to the mining of 
precious jewels and ores (28:1-14). 
Evidences of hydraulic mining in the 
time of Job are easily proved by the © 
archaeologists. Man, in his search for 
the treasures of the earth, has shown 
his skill. This search has not been in 
vain, but all man’s best efforts cannot 
discover the wisdom of God. 


Joxs’s NExT reference has to do with 
the market-place (28:15-22). Man had 
developed his skill at commerce. All 
his treasures cannot buy wisdom. “For 
the price of Wisdom is above rubies 

. . neither shall it be valued with pure » 
gold.” No, man cannot find wisdom as 
he finds earthly treasure, nor can he 
purchase wisdom with his treasures. 

God alone possesses wisdom (28:23- 
28). As/ creator of the universe, He 
alone understands His purposes and 
plans. Again Job refers to God’s acts 
in command of nature. They are evi- 
dences of His exclusive right to wis- 
dom. “And unto man He said, Behold 
the fear of the Lord, that is Wisdom, 
and to depart from evil, that is under- 
standing.” . 

The wicked, whose fate Job had de- 
scribed, have not this fear. But Job) 
does fear the Lord, and this fear is: 
more than terror at His judgments. He» 
still believes “that my Redeemer liveth.” 
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“HEtio!” criep Martha Peters, as I 
opened the front door “May we come 
in out of this damp wind?” She minced 
into the living-room with exaggerated 
shiverings. Mrs. Hutchison followed, 
laughing in that good-humored way she 
has. 
“It is nasty, isn’t it?” I agreed. “That’s 
why I started the fire.” 
“And how cheerful it looks,” Mrs. 
Hutchison exclaimed. “I love a wood 
fire, don’t you?” 
“T guess that’s why I use the fireplace 
so much. The oil-burner is behaving 
very well but the fireplace not only 
saves oil but makes the whole room 
look cozier.” 
_ “And coziness is just what you need 
on a day like this,” said Mrs. Peters. 
: “T declare the houses all look as though 
the wind had just been taking pleasure 

in pelting them with nasty old clumps 
of wet leaves. I’m frozen to the bone. 
The wind ‘goes through you like a 
knife.’”” She mocked the trite phrase. 


“THEN YOU'RE just ready for a cup of 
coffee. No, it’s no trouble at all. I was 
going to give Mark and Joan a cup of 
tea when they came in but I think we’d 
like something stronger.” 

“To tell the truth,’ Mrs. Hutchison 
hesitated. “I don’t think I need any- 
thing but to sit here and watch the fire 
for a little while. We’ve had coffee at 
two of the houses where we went this 
afternoon, so I think I’d better call a 
halt.” 

“T think I’m going to accept,” de- 
murred Martha Peters. “I deserve at 
least a gallon of coffee for the work 
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A Chat over the Coffee Cups 


I’ve done this ‘afternoon. I feel right 
proud of our accomplishments. You 
know we are the nominating committee 
of the Women’s Missionary Society.” 
“Maybe it’s pride keeps me warm,” 
laughed Mrs. Hutchison, “for I am 
bound to admit I feel quite a glow.” 


As I movep about in the kitchen I 
could hear their voices. “Whenever I 
look at the flames leaping up and down 
like that,” observed Martha Peters, “I 
think of the time Georgie was a baby 
sitting on the rug before the fire. All 
of a sudden he began to wave like mad. 
He thought the flames were waving to 
him, so he was waving right back.” 

“Isn’t that cute? But they do look 
as though they are waving!” 

“I guess he gets that imaginative 
streak naturally. I wish I had less im- 
agination. I’d be lots more comfortable.” 

‘Do you think so? The world would 
be a nicer place all around if more 
people had more imagination.” 

“Well, take this afternoon, for in- 
stance. I got so cold walking with that 
biting wind in our faces that now that 
I am safely indoors I can hardiy bear 
to get warm for thinking about all the 
people who are just as cold as I was 
and who haven’t a chance to come into 
a place like this.” 


“THat’s NOT using your imagination. 
It’s letting your imagination run away 
with you. Some people might call it 
neurotic, but I call it ingratitude to 
God for the favors he’s given you.” 

“But I don’t deserve any favors. I 
can kid about being proud of myself 
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but that’s a bluff. I’m not half as good 
really as lots of those people who are 
cold and hungry and homeless. I feel 
guilty about it.” 

“Better get Pastor Lathrop to invite 
you to his catechetical class next time 
they study the first article of the creed. 
You’re only half a Lutheran if you stop 
with the guilty feeling.” 

“Mercy you do sound learned!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Peters good naturedly. 

“I am.—Joking aside, I’ve been re- 
viewing my Catechism this year, since 
Eleanor is in the class. And I’m amazed 
at how much more I see there than I 
did when I was confirmed.” 

By this time, I was coming in with 
the tray. As I settled my load on the 
coffee table, Mrs. Peters tackled me. 
“Mary thinks I need a refresher course 
in the Catechism. Think your husband 
would give me one?” 

“He’d be delighted. He’s always hop- 
ing more of the old members will come 
when he announces his adult cate- 
chetical class, but they seldom do.” 

“I may be stupid but I thought those 
classes were only for new members.” 

“They are mostly attended by new 
members, but they are open to the 
whole congregation. Now and then 
someone who’s been a Lutheran for 
years comes along, usually someone 
who is trying to encourage someone 
else to join. But time after time the 
older members with their background 
in the Lutheran church get more out of 
the course than the people they bring,” 
I explained. 


AS WE WENT through the motions of 
serving the coffee, my visitors told me 
about their afternoon. “We are really 
thrilled with our success,’ Mary Hut- 
chison declared. “A few women turned 
us down, but two of them had real ex- 
cuses. Miss Blanche Hefflinger refused 
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because she felt that she had held one 
office or another ever since the society 
was formed and that if some of the 
older members withdrew into the back- 
ground the younger women would just 
have to take on the responsibility. Then, 
too, her sister isn’t a bit well again. 
You know the work in the store got too 
much for her and since she’s at home 
all the time she’s slipped right back 
into that old despondency she showed 
before.” 
_ “Pm sorry! I don’t believe my hus- 
band knew about it. He’d better go 
around to see them.” 

“I gather they hate to talk about it. 
—Well, we were somewhat let down by’ 
Miss Blanche’s refusal, but we kept our 
chins up and went after the rest.” 

“And were we surprised when Mrs. 
Manshard accepted without a murmur,” 
put in Martha Peters. “Your husband 
thought she would but I was mighty 
skeptical.” 

“T think she was really pleased to be 
asked,” went on her companion. “Some- 
times those of us who are so used tc 
doing things forget that other people: 
will get a lot out of working in the 
church, too. I always get more out of & 
job than I put into it.” 


“LIKE ALL THOSE cups of coffee this 
afternoon?” Martha teased. 

“Now you're judging others by your-- 
self! No, I take it back; you are a won- 
derful person.—I have to flatter her # 
little, because Mrs. Manshard prac-- 
tically got her to promise that she'll be: 
program chairman and make a rea‘! 
study of all this new material the gent 
eral society is putting out.” 

“Well, if I heard correctly you agreee! 
to be Thankoffering secretary.” 

‘T really believe,” I observed, “tha! 
Mrs. Manshard is going to be an out~ 
standing president!” 
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Change churches? 

For a long time we have belonged to a 
ULC church which we like very much. 
But the 15-mile drive in an old car over 
icy roads in winter is a hardship. We live 
on a farm and have about three hours of 
chores te do on Sunday morning before 
church, and plenty of finishing up when 
we return. People speak of spending an 
hour in church every week, but with us 
it means getting ready the night before and 
rushing all day Sunday, so it doesn’t seem 
much like a day of rest. 

Now the younger children will soon have 
to start Sunday school, which means rising 
an hour and a half earlier. It is getting 
harder and harder, urging everyone to 
hurry and be ready for church, and my 
menfolks get irritable when there are extra 
activities to attend at the church. - 

There is another Lutheran church right 
in our neighborhood, where all our neigh- 
bors go. All we have against it is its stub- 
‘bornness in regard to lodges and Boy 
' Scouts, which we favor. Would it be wrong 
to join this church anyway? We like it in 
every other way, and our children could 
even go to Sunday school on bikes. It 
' wouldn’t be such a hardship to attend and 
' we could really be better members. They 
_ are very strict about giving communion to 
members only and burying none but mem- 
_ bers. 
| What to do—that’s our problem. 


Some Lutheran bodies take a strong 
position against lodges—a matter of 
deep regret to numerous other Luther- 
ans. The writer has never been a mem- 
ber of any lodge, but not on any convic- 
tion—simply because life has been filled 
to overflowing with many other worthy 

_. interests and activities. Everyone de- 
serves to be free to join or not to join, 
as he may determine, and not according 
to dictation from any official body or 
pastor. But all Lutherans do not agree 

on this point. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


In almost all doctrines the various 
Lutheran bodies are essentially alike, 
even though they differ on various ex- 
ternal matters. Undoubtedly you can be 
just as good Christians in the nearby 
church as in the more distant ULC 
church, One’s faith and life depend a 
great deal on what he wants them to be. 

You and your family need to weigh 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
continuing in your present church 
membership against the advantages and 
disadvantages of uniting with the nearer 
congregation. Can you feel satisfied to 
give up the interests to which you are 
attached and on which you differ, in or- 
der to gain a larger measure of con- 
venience? Can you go into the nearby 
church without carrying along a feeling 
of irritation against its official attitude? 
I think you may well join the more 
convenient church, if you can feel right 
to go in on that congregation’s terms, 
That is the big decision you have to 
make. It is not a matter of right or 
wrong to join or not to join, but actually 
a question as to which course is more 
practicable and will better serve the 
spiritual life of the family. 

You will have to make this decision 
for yourselves; no one else can do it 
for you. But make up your minds with 
your eyes open, and then stand by your 
decision. 


Installment plan 


What do you think of buying on the in- 
stallment plan? 


It is sometimes justified—but not 
often. It does permit people to get some 
necessities sooner than they could 
otherwise. But it also lures many into 
buying things they don’t need and can’t 
afford. Except in unusual cases, it 
should be avoided—almost like the 
plague. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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BOOKS 


f 


No Commercialized Christmas 


The Martin Luther Christmas Book. Translated and Arranged by Roland H. Bainton. Muhlen 


berg Press. 76 pages. $2.50. 


This is an attractively printed and illustrated book at an attractive price and de- 
servedly will have a great appeal for the Christmas shopper. However to regard it onl} 
as an easy answer to the gift problem is to be misguided. It is not easy reading iz 
holiday garb. The arranger has taken excerpts from Luther’s sermons, reconstructec 
and woven them together, and issued them as a challenge to revitalize our whole think- 


ing on the Christmas story—a challenge 
needed in this day of conventionalized and 
commercialized Christmas. 

They make very clear that Luther wanted 
no traditional holiday celebration but a 
re-creation of the Gospel story of flesh and 
blood people, speaking in the language 
and idiom of his listeners. This book leaves 
absolutely no doubt that Luther would 
use the same technique today. The casual 
reader may be dismayed and diverted by 
the free flow of Luther’s imagination and 
by the elaborate pattern of medieval think- 
ing. But in the midst of myriad details 
suddenly one finds passages of startling 
beauty and strength, passages that reveal 
the beauty of Luther’s mind and spirit, 
transcending all temporal barriers. 

Dr. Bainton is the Titus Street Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History at Yale Univer- 
sity and has drawn on his deep knowledge 
of Reformation literature to give us a 
rare experience. Marcaret S. LEso 


_Excellent Anthology 


Masterpieces of Religious Verse. Edited by 
James Dalton Morrison. Harper. 700 pages. $5. 


Of all the books of English verse regard- 
ing the great theme of faith, this is the 
most attractive and useful collection I can 
remember. The book is beautifully de- 
signed, with 7 x 10-inch pages, and one- 
column and two-column arrangement va- 
ried according to length of line of the 
various poems. 

There are 2,020 poems by 900 poets in- 
cluded, with strong emphasis on contem- 


porary Americans. The great names o 
English poetry are here too, from Chauce: 
(48 lines of The Canterbury Tales), t 
W. H. Auden and T. S. Eliot. There is : 
sprinkling of translations from other lan. 
guages than English (Dante, Luther, Tol- 
stoy). But essentially the guiding prin- 
ciple of the anthology has been to includ 
poems useful for their subject matte 
rather than literary excellence. 

The book is arranged topically, in sever 
parts: God, Jesus, Man, The Christian Life 
The Kingdom of God, The Nation and thé 
Nations, Death and Immortality. 

Each major topic is subdivided exten- 
sively. The second section, “Jesus,” i 
divided in this way: Glory of God re. 
vealed in Jesus, The Incarnation, Adven 
and Nativity, Childhood and Silent Years 
Teacher and Healer, The Disciples, Frienc 
of Sinners, Holy Week, Gethsemane, Gooc 
Friday, The Cross, The Suffering Christ 
The Resurrection, The Triumph, The Man 
The Saviour, The Way, Truth and Life 
The Light of the World, The Call of Christ 
The Search for Christ, Devotion and Ded- 
ication to Christ, Guide and Leader, Lor« 
and Master. In this whole section there ar 
410 poems. 

Extensive indexes make the book usefu 
as a source for illustrative verses. But thi 
mechanics of arrangement are not obtru- 
sive. I believe that most people who ge 
hold of this volume will use it for lons 
periods of thoughtful reading, which wil 
awaken fresh insights and lift up the spiri 
in peace and joy. G. E. R. 
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Portrait of a Leader 


Mahatma Gandhi—An Interpretation. By E. 
Stanley Jones. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 160 pages. 
$2. 

The author of this book calls the death 
of Mahatma Gandhi “the greatest tragedy 
since the Son of God died on a cross.” 
Some sincere Christians, friends of India 
and admirers of the Mahatma, would be 
more conservative in their estimate of the 
importance of the life and work of this one 
man—even though he has wielded more 
influence over a greater number of his 
contemporaries than any other. 

The book is valuable for its portrayal of 
the great Indian leader and his part in the 
independence movement. It is also a read- 
able and sympathetic account of that 
movement from close at hand and deals 
with some of the factors which contribute 
to the complexity of the situation as it is 
in India. Of special interest are the chap- 
ters on Pakistan, Satyagraha (truth force) 
and the fastings of Gandhi. 

The chapter on “Gandhi and the Chris- 
tian Faith” is welcome in view of the ap- 
parently widespread misconception to the 
effect that Gandhi was a Christian—or 
nearly so. 

Having shown the tremendous influence 
that Gandhi wielded in a practical way 
through the power of the spirit (atma) 
Dr. Jones challenges Christians to make 
greater use of the same means in resolving 
some of the difficulties that we face. He 
concludes: 

“The things that make peace do not lie 
in the atom and its control for military 
ends; they lie in the atma and its power to 
control the atom for the ends of a new 
humanity for everybody.” 

Philadelphia, Ropert S, OBERLY 


Trying Out Prayer 

More Than We Are. By Margueritte Harmon 
Bro. Harper. 144 pages. $1.50. 

As a book for those desiring to learn to 
pray, this little volume definitely wins ap- 
proval. Though somewhat amateurish in 
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theology, and a bit naive in psychology, it 
has down-to-earth practicality that can be 
distinctly helpful. The style is brisk, some- 
times conversational, even chatty at times. 
Mrs. Bro, wife of the president of a 
Baptist junior college in Illinois, has other 
books to her credit. Her excellent book for 
parents, When Children Ask, has a chap- 
ter on the prayer ideas of children. In this 
newer volume she seems to have young 
adults and college students in mind. Prayer 
is interpreted as a resource for spiritual 
growth, for becoming “more than we are.” 
Even though there are many references 
to the great saints and mystics of history, 
the discussion keeps steadily to the level of 
those learning to develop the practice of 
prayer. At each stage the learner is warmly 
encouraged to try it out. The appeal con- 
tinually is to the results of experience. 
There are suggestions and ideals in suf- 
ficient number to provide a marked ad- 
vance in the prayer life of most church 
members. Wuarp D. ALLBECK 
Springfield, Ohio 


Unnamed Horse 


Paul Revere's Horse and Other Editorials. 
By Paul H. Heisey. Published by the author, 
Newberry, S. C. 81 pages. $1. 

Dr. Paul H. Heisey of the Newberry Col- 
lege faculty has published a collection of 
brief editorials, ranging all the way from 
topics of national interest to individual 
personal matters. 

The author writes with a keen sense of 
quiet humor, shows a penetrating under- 
standing of human nature, and in an un- 
obtrusive way points many a moral per- 
taining to more contented living. 

This is a stimulating little volume and 
leaves the reader feeling that after all he 
has his own place to fill in the world. 

In the essay which gives the book its 
title, Dr. Heisey points out that nobody 
knows the name of Paul Revere’s horse, 
and that in the same way many persons 
whose names may not be known are mak- 
ing it possible for others to succeed. 

Columbia, S. C. James C. Krvarp 
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ACROSS: THE DESK 


In preparing copy for this department 
of THe LUTHERAN under date of Oct. 27, 
we had occasion to scan the notices of 
funerals which the city’s morticians had 
submitted for publication. In the issue 
with which we were concerned, the 
highly condensed paragraphs numbered 
78 and occupied almost two columns. 
Beyond information concerning date of 
death, funeral arrangements, and place 
of interment, nothing was said. In the 
case of the more prominent citizens a 
“story,” rather biographical in char- 
acter, was given larger type, greater 
space, and recognition of distinctive 
activities. Each issue of the daily car- 
ried similar notices. 

While our reading of the paragraphs 
was casual, we did observe the different 
terms which appeared in the brief state- 
ments and indicated a church connec- 
tion. For Roman Catholics the hour and 
day on which a requiem mass would be 
said was published. In most instances 
there were the distinguishing words, 
“solemn high mass.” For non-Catholics 
the phrase “funeral services” were used 
most frequently. 

One could also note that Catholic 
funerals without exception, in so far as 
the list we were scanning was con- 
cerned, took place in the church with 
which the deceased or his surviving 
relatives were connected. Non-Cath- 
olics were notified that the friends of 
the deceased were invited to meet at 
the “funeral parlors” or the “funeral 
home” of the undertaker. 


In no instance in this particular list’ 


of 78 invitations was the funeral rite 
performed in a Protestant church. We 
have been told that morticians discour- 
age church funerals. The lighting is dif- 
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ficult, and there is some additional la- 


bor involved in comparison with hold-— 
ing the funeral service and “the view- | 
ing” in one section of the undertaker’s — 


establishment. 


But while a more artistic setting for - 
a funeral is doubtless possible in the — 
“funeral home,” there is decreased con- — 
gruity in conducting what is essentially — 


a, religious service elsewhere than in 
the church to which the deceased be- 
longed. Our Common Service Book 


contains a very impressive liturgy for 


such occasions. Repeatedly, where it 


has not been padded to an uncomfort- — 
able and uncomforting length, its beauty — 
and fitness have received favorable 


comment. As a matter of fact, non-Lu- 


ees 


therans have joined those of our own — 
household of the faith in expressions of — 


approval. 


The church is the place for all public — 
religious services, particularly those to © 


which people come in considerable 


numbers. The average dwelling house © 


decidedly is not suitable. If those in 
attendance are numerous, they must be 
seated in rooms furnished for sleeping 
or cooking or eating. The minister may 
be located on a stair landing or among 
the floral’) mementoes sent the family. 
In short, the house is not the place for a 
funeral. The undertaker knows that, 
and therefore offers the substitute, his 
parlors or home. 

Church folk should bersincerely ap- 
preciative of the generosity thus man- 
ifested, but it should be understood in 
every congregation that the auditorium 


of “the House of God” is at all times © 


at the service of those who are its mem-=— 


bers. The only expense should be for 
additional heating and lighting and a 
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small fee for the sexton, unless the 
contract with him includes his par- 
ticipation in making the church avail- 
able for funerals, weddings and, under 
special circumstances, community gath- 
erings. Then no extra charge should 
be made. 


Time to rejoice 

You will recall that series of practical 
admonitions which are the greater part 
of the twelfth chapter of Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans. One of the verses reads, 
“Rejoice with them that do rejoice and 
weep with them that weep.” 

We respectfully suggest to the pas- 
tors who will speak to their congrega- 
tions tomorrow that now, as not for a 
long time, they can emphasize the spirit 
of joy. There have been periods when 
weeping was logical to the circum- 
stances under which we were living, but 
we here in America have grounds for 
optimism now. The pessimist should 
see his shadow and seek a hiding place. 
Maybe the time will come when im- 
pending catastrophes will make their 
nearness known, but no such chill is 
now a reality. 

We suggest that the distinguished 
visitors who have come to the United 
States on invitation of our Church’s 
leaders and have contrasted the condi- 
tions in our ecclesiastical relationships 
with Europe’s lack of spiritual priv- 
ileges are emphasizing realities and not 
expressing polite greetings. r 

American measures of relief extended 
to the victims of war and poverty have 
been generous. They have been the 
answers to those fervent prayers which 
consisted largely of petitions for relief 
and which, of course, reached the ear 
of God. By means of those in the Chris- 
tian fellowship who had been blessed 
with bounteous rewards for their la- 
bors, their darkness of despair was 
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lessened. It is neither boasting nor self- 
deception that American Christians 
should feel deep satisfaction for the 
contribution made through their faith 
that “brought to naught” the machina- 
tions of the Evil One who sought to 
alienate believérs from God. 

As Christians we may with propriety 
and profit follow the example of a noted 
broadcaster who on the eve of the re- 
cent national election reported that the 
rest of the world halted negotiations 
pending the selection of the president 
of the United States. It has become 
increasingly evident that America has a 
destiny which is in process of realiza- 
tion. God has not forsaken us. On the 
contrary, it is his will that we shall con- 
tinue to act as the stewards of his power 
at this critical time in the progress of 
mankind. 

As Christians we may with propriety 
and wisdom be thankful that we have 
made our resources and man power 
available to gain victories over the op- 
position to forms of freedom for which 
those created in the image of God are 
fitted. We need not confess failure be- 
cause only partial victories have been 
won. Other generations will continue 
what we have begun. But we would 
deprive ourselves of the benedictions 
of God if we obscured our joyous de- 
termination to do his will and enjoy his 
favor. 

As a Church, we may with satisfac- 
tion look at the past decades as a period 
in which we have felt the thrills of dis- 
cipleship to a degree unsurpassed in the 
two centuries of organic Lutheranism 
on the western continent. These are 
days in which we can look backward 
over the recent past and hear the Mas- 
ter’s approval. He who is a pessimist 
in these days is not wise. 


—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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Indianapolis Laymen Secure Over 


450 in Sunday School Enlistment 
By Rosert H. HEINE 


First Reports in Indiana’s Sunday school 
enlistment program show that Indian- 
apolis laymen made 307 calls 
H recently, securing 454 accept- 
Indiana ances to their invitations to 
attend Sunday school. Enlistment efforts 
are now in progress in the capital city, in 
Richmond, Fort Wayne and Logansport. 

Mrs. Vircm L. Youre of La Grange was 
elected president of the synodical Women’s 
Missionary Society at the 29th annual con- 
vention held in Mt. Zion Church, La 
Grange, Oct. 21-22. Other officers elected 
include: Mrs. Lewis Westenbarger, Indian- 
apolis, vice president; Mrs. Frank C. Hurst, 
Gary, secretary; Mrs. Ben Van Matre, Mid- 
dletown, statistical secretary; Mrs. William 
Mabe, Indianapolis, treasurer. 

Theme for the meeting was “Ask in My 
Name” and speakers included: Mrs. Charles 
W. Baker, Jr., president of the ULCA 
Women’s Missionary Society; and Miss 
Hazel Biederbeck, missionary to Liberia. 

Delegates elected to the triennial con- 
vention include: Mrs. Frank C. Hurst, Miss 
Hilda Weaver, Mrs. William Mabe, Mrs. 
Fred Hanes, Miss Velma Rothenberger, 
and Mrs. Virgil Yohe. 

Sr. Marx’s CuHurcu, Whitestown, cele- 
brated its centennial Oct. 3. Dr. H. Grady 
Davis, of the Chicago Lutheran Seminary, 
a former pastor, was guest speaker. 

Betuany Cuurcu, Indianapolis, celebrated 
its 25th anniversary in October. Special 
speakers included Synod President F. M. 
Hanes, and the Rev. J. Luther Seng, Ft. 
Wayne, a former pastor. 

Seminarian Donald R. Fauble, senior at 
Hamma Divinity School, supplied the 
Edinburgh parish during the summer. Un- 
der his pastoral care century-old St. George 
Church redecorated its church and pur- 
chased new equipment. St. John’s Church 
acquired new Common Service Books and 
altar paraments. The seminarian was given 
a portable radio before returning to school. 
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Sr. Pavt’s Cxurcn, Uniondale, observed 
the 89th anniversary of the congregation 
with a rededication service on Oct. 10. The 
church has been redecorated and furnished. 

St. Paut’s Cuurcx of the Otterbein par- 
ish has begun work on a new parsonage. — 
St. John’s Church of the same parish has © 
added a new heating unit and chancel fur-_ 

St. Marx’s Cuurcu, Albion, redecorated 
and enlarged its church building for its © 
centennial Oct. 3. Mt. Pleasant Church has © 
added a full basement to its church. 3 

THE Rev. Paut E. HurrmMan was installed — 
pastor of First Church, Indianapolis, Oct. 
24, by President Hanes. Also participating 
was Prof. A. C, P. Hays of the Northwest- 
ern Seminary. 

Tue Rev. Waiter M. Wick was installed 
pastor of First Church, Richmond, Sept. 26, 
by the Rev. Donald E. Elder, president of © 
the Southern Conference. 

Tue Rev. FREDERICK J. SAGER was installed — 
pastor of Christ Church, Mars Hill, Indian- — 
apolis, on Oct. 3 by Pastor Elder. ; 

First pastor of St. John’s Church, North © 
Liberty, since it has become a separate 
parish, is the Rev. Ross R. Highberger, who © 
comes from Bethany Church, Louisville, — 
Ky. 

THE Rev. Watrter C. Davis, JR., has re- 
signed as pastor of the Portland parish to — 
accept a call of the Board of American 
Missions to establish a congregation in 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


President George Miley Pictures 


Average Ohio Synod Congregation 
By J. Louis Wor — 
CLevELAND—From the office of Ohio — 
Synod President George W. Miley comes 
a picture of the average Ohio — 
Ohio Lutheran congregation. It has 
631 baptized members, 405 con- 
firmed members, 325 who commune reg- 
ularly each year. Its Sunday school en- 
rollment is 273. 


There are 109 members in the women’s 
organizations and 25 each in men’s, mixed, 
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Sessa: 


Fifty Years Makes a Difference 


Fifty years ago, the pastor of a Miamisburg, Ohio, church asked a young Sunday school 
worker, William A. Peffly, to open a new Sunday school in an unused Lutheran church three miles 
away in East Carrollton. Since then, Mr. Peffly (right) has been active in Grace Church as super- 
intendent of that same Sunday school, teacher, church councilman, delegate to synod meetings, 
and president of the conference and synodical Brotherhood. Above, Mr. Peffly helps re-enact the 
>pening of Grace Sunday school 50 years ago with four small fry attired in the very latest style 
slothing a la 1898. Mr. Peffly is clerk of courts for Montgomery county, Ohio. 


ind youth groups. Thirteen of its youth 
ire college students, of whom four are in 
uutheran schools. It owns property valued 
it $67,000. Current and unusual expenses 
mount to $11,164, and $3,470 is con- 
ributed toward apportioned and unappor- 
ioned benevolence. This is $34.48 per com- 
nuning member for the home church and 
10.68 for benevelence. The salary of the 
vastor of this average congregation is $2,860 
lus parsonage. 

Over 350 DELEGATES and visitors attended 
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the 28th annual convention of the Wom- 
en’s Missionary Society of the Eastern 
Conference held Oct. 12-13 at Trinity 
Church, Lakewood. Banquet speaker was 
Mrs. Herbert Veler, promotional secretary. 
Other speakers included Dr. G. P. Mich- 
aelides, president of the Cleveland Schauf- 
fler College of Religious and Social Work, 
and Dr. I. P. Wan, director of the Cleve- 
land Chinese Christian Center. Conference 
officers were re-elected. Mrs. Adrian Hel- 
wick of Bolivar is president. 
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Tue ‘EASTERN CONFERENCE with its pres- 
ident, the Rev. Tom B. Homrighausen pre- 
siding, held its annual two-day convention 
Oct. 25-26 at St. Paul’s Church, Alliance. 
Banquet speaker was Zeb Trexler, ULCA 
stewardship secretary. 

UNDER SPONSORSHIP of the Cleveland 
Church Federation, the third annual Fes- 
tival of Faith as Greater Cleveland’s Prot- 
estantism’s observance of the Reformation 
was held Oct. 24. Dr. Charles Clayton Mor- 
rison spoke on “Protestantism—Yesterday, 
Today, and Tomorrow.” The Cleveland 
Messiah Chorus of 500 voices sang. On the 
following Sunday the huge Reformation 
rally of the Missouri Lutheran churches 
was held. Dr. Walter A. Maier was the 
preacher. 

A FIVE-WEEK INSTITUTE for church work- 
ers and Sunday school teachers is being 
held under the auspices of the Lutheran 
churches of Greater Cleveland, affiliated 
with the National Lutheran Council. One 
of the instructors is the Rev. Carl Driscoll, 
ULC pastor from Dover. Chairman of the 
committee as well as dean of the institute 
is the Rev. Oliver A. Rajala, who is pastor 
of Messiah Church (ULC), Cleveland 
Heights. 

St. Pavt’s Cuurcu, Leetonia, celebrated 
its 75th anniversary in September. Dr. 
George W. Miley was an anniversary 
speaker. Other speakers included: Dr. 
Herbert A. Rinard and the Rev. John W. 
Grohne, former pastors. . . . Sister Edna 
“Monk has been assigned to First Church, 
Cleveland Heights, where she will assist 
Pastor Dale C. Recker. .. . Two Cleveland 
congregations are conducting fund-raising 
campaigns: Bethesda Church, Bay Village, 
a mission 18 months old, is seeking to raise 
$12,000 for its building project; and Beth- 
any Church is attempting to liquidate its 
indebtedness. . . . Trinity Church, Lake- 
wood, has received from Mrs. W. J. Gram 
a pair of brass three-light candelabra as a 
memorial to her husband, and also some 
$2,000 worth of new carpeting from mem- 
bers of the ladies’ circle. The congrega- 
tion has entered into a two-year refurbish- 
ing project that will cost $30,000. 
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Apportionment in Canada Synod is 
Well Ahead of Figure for Last Year 


By W. A. MEHLENBACHER 


BELO LS 


Hamitron—Synodical Treasurer H. R. 
Mosig has reported that the Canada Synod © 
is about $20,000 ahead of the 
H 1947 figure in apportioned — 
Ontario benevolence. Lutheran World 
Action is already well over the quota and- 
the Waterloo expansion appeal is being | 
pressed with vigor. Good reports are ex- 
pected when results of the Reformation” 
season giving are tabulated. Twenty-two 
parishes, representing 5,000 families, will 
attempt to get THE LuTHERAN and The Can- 
ada Lutheran into every home. i 

LIKE A BRISK BREEZE this fall activity . 
sprung up everywhere. The corridors and }j 
campus at Waterloo resound to the 210 stu-— 
dents—largest enrollmént ever. Ten full- 9 
time and three part-time men are reg-— 
istered in the seminary. 

Pastor CLIFTON WEIHE, representing thel 
Parish and Church School Board, com-_ 
pleted a number of speaking engagements 
at Sunday school teachers’ conferences and 
organized successful demonstration projects’ 
in various parishes. 

Tue LUTHERAN STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION of! 
the Ontario area compressed many inspira-~ 
tional sessions into one crowded weekend! 
at Trinity Church, Hamilton. Miss Vivian: 
Wickey of Philadelphia, after a tour of 
various universities in the district, gave a 
series of challenging messages. Forrest 
Mosher of Waterloo College is the new 
president. 

A synopicat Children of the Church rally 
was held recently in Trinity Church, Ham- 
ilton, for the purpose of interesting more 
parishes in this program for children. Mrs. | 
Harry Hall spoke, basing her remarks on 
Jesus’ “Suffer the little children to come: 
unto me, and forbid them not.” A Lifes 
Membership in the WMS was presented ter 
Mrs. Judson White, superintendent. The= 
biennium was reviewed at the WMS Con-- 
vention in St. Mark’s Church, Kitchener 
Among the speakers were Mrs. H. S. Bech-- 
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tolt of the WMS of the ULC, and Miss 
Eleanore L. Gillstrom. 

A NEW PARSONAGE has been purchased by 
Christ Church, Sudbury. . . . St. Peter’s 
Church, Ottawa, having obtained a splen- 
did site for their new church in the nation’s 
capital, was encouraged by the generous 
contribution of $4,000 from three members 
even before the drive was initiated... . 
St. Matthew’s Church, Kitchener, is can- 
vassing the congregation for $125,000 for a 
new parish hall... . Trinity Church, Wind- 
sor, began building operations on their new 
$56,000 church which is expected to be 
completed around the Easter season... . 
The Rev. A. J. Baetz, Hespeler, has ac- 
cepted a call to the Bridgeport-Shoemaker 
mission parish. 


OCCASIONS 


New Roanoke Cornerstone 

One of the final chapters in the 32-year- 
old history of Virginia Heights Church, 
Roanoke, Va., was written on Sept. 26 with 
the laying of an Indiana limestone corner- 
stone for Christ Church. 

Having begun work on a new $160,000 
structure in the Raleigh Court section of 
the city, the congregation in Virginia 
Heights was faced with the necessity of 
changing the name of their church. The 
new name will be used when the members 
move into the new building next summer. 

Pastor Frank K. Efird (see cut) per- 
formed the act of cornerstone laying under 
authorization of Virginia Synod President 
J. Luther Mauney, assisted by Synodical 
Secretary Malcolm Minnick. 

One face of the stone carries the name 
of the new church, another side “Estab- 
lished 1916—Erected 1948.” Eight symbols, 
including four forms of the cross and foils 
decorate the stone. The new building will 
be modified Gothic and will be located on 
the corner of Grandin Road and Brandon 
Avenue, considered one of the best church 
locations in the city. 

Approximately two-thirds of the total 
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New Name, SAME CHURCH 
.. moving day next summer 


cost of the new structure has already been 
raised by the congregation. The indebted- 
ness will be amortized in annual budget 
appropriations. 


Over 1,500 Attend Reformation Rally 
In Harrisburg’s Forum October 31 


By Georce F. HARKINS 


Harrispurc—More than 1,500 persons at- 
tended the annual Lutheran Reformation 
Rally for Harrisburg and 

H vicinity conducted in the 
Pennsylvania forum of the State Edu- 
cation Building Oct. 31. Judge James F. 
Henninger, president judge of the Common 
Pleas Court of Lehigh county and a mem- 
ber of the Executive Board of the United 
Lutheran Church, was principal speaker. 
“While liberty and independence bring 
great risks,” said Judge Henninger, “well 
worth while are the positive doctrines of 
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the Reformation—justification by faith, the 
priesthood of believers, and the Word of 
God as the only reliable rule of faith and 
practise.” More than 20 Lutheran congre- 
gations of the Harrisburg area co-operated 
in the rally. 

INSTALLATION of the Rev. Viggo Swenson, 
who recently assumed 
his duties as pastor 
of Zion Church, Har- 
risburg, was con- 
ducted Oct. 24. Par- 
ticipating were Dr. 
Abdel Ross Wentz, 
president of Gettys- 
burg Seminary, who 
preached the sermon; 
the Rev. William Van 
Horn Davies, pastor 
of Messiah Church, liturgist; and Dr. 
Dwight F. Putman, president of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod. 

RENOVATION and redecoration, costing al- 
most $50,000, have been completed at Mes- 
siah Church. Included in the three-year 
program were: painting and installing new 
lighting fixtures in the church school 
rooms, furnishing the church parlor, in- 
stalling asphalt tile in the social hall, paint- 
ing the exterior of church and sexton’s 
house, releading stained glass windows, 
decorating the nave and chancel of the 
church, installing a rebuilt organ to re- 
place the organ which has been in use for 
30 years, and installing a new public ad- 
dress system. 

Wu1Am YEISH, member of St. Matthew’s 
Church, Reading, was elected treasurer of 
the East Pennsylvania Conference of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod to succeed 
H. Lloyd Nelson. Other officers re-elected 
were: the Rev. Martin L. Tozer, Trinity 
Church, Yeadon, president; the Rev. 
Charles F. Trunk, Jr., St. Paul’s Church, 
Lititz, vice president;. the Rev. George F. 
Harkins, Zion Church, Penbrook, secre- 
tary. Conference met in Messiah Church, 
Harrisburg, on Oct. 25-26. 

Special attention was given to the con- 
gregations which have failed to meet their 
LWA goals for 1948. Of the four confer- 
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ences in the Central Penn Synod, the East 


~Penn Conference has the lowest percentage 


of receipts for LWA this year. Officers of 
conference have appointed the Rev. Guy 
E. McCarney, St. Mark’s Church, Con- 
shohocken, to concentrate effort in delin- 
quent and failing congregations. 

Mrs. Firoyp Rav of Springton was re- 
elected president of the WMS of the East 
Pennsylvania Conference when its sessions 
were held Oct. 18-19 in Memorial Church, 
Harrisburg. Mrs. L. B. Lutz, St. John’s” 
Church, Mahanoy City, was elected vice 
president; Mrs. Raymond Fletcher, Holy’ 
Trinity Church, Wilmington, Del., record- 
ing secretary; Anna Leidich, St. Paul’s, 
Lititz, statistical secretary; Mrs. John Ben- 
nett, Christ Church, Harrisburg, treasurer. 


Plaque Honors First Church Built 
In Pennsylvania 300 Years Ago 


PHILADELPHIA—Pennsylvania’s first church’ 

building was erected by Swedish Lutheran’ 

settlers in Delaware 

on the site of what now 

is Governor Prinz State Park. Adjoining) 

it was the first seat of government in the: 

state, the mansion of Andreas Prinz, gov-- 
ernor of the original Swedish colony. 

The church was discontinued in 1700, its= 
material assets and membership being: 
transferred to Gloria Dei Church, now mt 
cated in downtown Philadelphia. Lutheran» 
until 1846, Gloria Dei became Episcopal! 
when Swedish authorities failed to send!) 
pastors to what was by that time an Eng-~ 
lish colony. f 

In order to perpetuate the Lutheran tra-~ 
dition of the early church, the Centra! 
Pennsylvania Synod established a congre:- 
gation in Essington in 1919, giving it the 
name “Tinicum Church” to commemorati! 
the landing of the Swedish Lutherans oi) 
Tinicum Island. 

On Oct. 9, during free time of the ULC 
convention, a plaque marking the site aw! 
the original church ‘ballin was ded - 
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PiaquE Marks PENNSYLVANIA’S First CHURCH 


... ULCA convention visitors assist in dedication 


sated with leading Lutheran clergymen 
articipating. 

Dr. Peter O. Bersell, president of Augus- 
ana Lutheran Church, delivered the prin- 
ipal address, and Dr. Dwight F. Putman, 
resident of Central Penn Synod, per- 
ormed the act of dedication. 

Participating in the service were (see 
ut, left to right): Dr. Frederick R. Knu- 
el, president of the New York Synod; 
r. John L. Deaton of the Maryland Synod; 
Ir. Putman; Pastor Donald L. Rhodes, pas- 
or loci; the Rev. C. O. Dufford of the 
ittsburgh Synod; Dr. H. B. Dickert of 
he New York Synod; Dr. Bersell; and Dr. 
valvin P, Swank, superintendent of mis- 
ions for the Central Penn Synod and 
hairman of the committee in charge of 
Trangements. ; 

Drs. Knubel, Deaton, Putman, Dickert 
nd Pastor Dufford headed a committee 
ppointed by Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, 
JLCA president, to represent the United 
iutheran Church at the dedication service. 
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Tue LurHeRAN Home for Orphans and 
Aged, located on Germantown Avenue in 
Philadelphia, recently received approx- 
imately $128,000 from the estate of an 80- 
year-old grocer, Thomas H. Rentschler. 
Mr. Rentschler, who died last December, 
willed all of his estate, with the exception 
of about $7,500, to the Home. 

Under provisions of the will, the Home 
will assume responsibility for decorating 
his cemetery lot and having his monument 
and headstones cleaned periodically. 

More THAN 1,000 persons attended the 
second annual Reformation Rally of Dela- 
ware County Lutherans in Immanuel 
Church, Norwood, Oct. 31. Dr. Russell F. 
Auman, pastor of St. Peter’s Church, New 
York City, delivered the principal address 
on the theme “Let’s Be Protestant.” 

A massed choir of 175 voices from 16 
participating congregations participated. 
Choir director was Don B. Corbin; Mrs. 
Wallace Gifford was organist. The service 
was presented through a public address 
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system to an overflow congregation. 

TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY services are be- 
ing held throughout November at Trinity 
Church, Yeadon, the Rev. Martin L. Tozer 
pastor, Speakers include Dr. G. Elson Ruff, 
the Rev. Charles F. Trunk, Jr., Dr. C. P. 
Swank, Dr. Dwight F. Putman, the Rev. 
Floyd L. Eichner, the Rev. John Heller, 
and the Rev. Frederick L. Fritsch. 


PERSONS 


Brooklyn Pastor Installed 
The Rev. Paul E. Arnold, who recently 


completed eleven years as pastor of St. 


Emanuel s Spire Points You to the Skies 
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CH 
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Dr. Henry Hodel, Pastor 
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William VanHorn Davies, Pastor 


Services 11 A. M. & 7:30 P. M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A. M. 


When in Harrisburg come to Messiah 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 


11 A. M. Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 
7:30 P. M. Evening Service 


at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 


A Hearty Welcome 
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Paul’s Church, Utica, 
was installed as pas- 
tor of the Church of 
the Epiphany, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Oct. 17. He 
succeeds the late Dr. 
Theodore G. Hartwig. 

Participating in the | 
service of installation | 
were: Dr. J. George 
F. Blaesi of St. Peter’s - 
Church, Brooklyn; 
the Rev. William T. Heil, president of the 
Long Island conference; Charles Maass, - 
Secretary of the church council; and Dr, J. 
Henry Carpenter, executive secretary of 
the Protestant Council, Brooklyn Church 
and Mission Federation. 

Before coming to Brooklyn, Pastor 
Arnold served parishes in Schoharie 
County as well as the Utica parish. 
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50 Years Together 

When Dr. and Mrs. Milton J. Bieber cele= 
brated their Golden Wedding anniversary, 
recently, it was a toss-up as to who was, 
the happier—the Biebers, or their hosts, 
the members of St. Luke’s Church in Sil-. 
ver Spring, Md. 

St. Luke’s pastor, the Rev. Robert ED 
Lee, summed up the feelings of his mem-- 
bers when he told the couple “one oj) 
America’s great preachers once said tha’! 
you can’t cram eternity between the dates: 
of a tombstone. He should have added, ar 
least in the Biebers’ instance, that you cam 
make a fair beginning at achieving eterna’! 
life in 50 years of sacrificial and undauntey 
service as ‘ambassadors of Christ.’” 

The celebration was not confined oni 
to the membership of the Silver Sprin) 
congregation—one of 35 which owe thei / 
existence to Dr, Bieber’s efforts. 

In addition, Dr. Franklin Clark Fra 
ULCA president, sent his greetings whil ) 
flying over the Atlantic on the return tril) 
from Amsterdam—“You have shown wii 
younger Christians who follow after yor 
how to live vigorously in the Kingdom 
and account no personal sacrifice or come 
fort too expensive for the Lord’s sake!” 
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A letter from ULCA Secretary F. 
Eppling Reinartz stated: “What hosts rise 
up to call your name blessed! How glo- 
riously fruitful your ministry has been! 
What millionaires in friendship you are!” 

Dr. Herbert C. Alleman, one of the 
Church’s most distinguished octogenarians, 
now living in Silver Spring since his re- 
tirement from Gettysburg Seminary, wrote 
as one faithful servant to another, “May 
you both long abide in strength, and your 
sunset days be all golden.” 

One high point in the celebration was 
the arrival of a delegation from Trinity 
Church, Mt. Joy, Pa., led by Pastor W. 
Lester Koder who presented Dr. and Mrs. 
Bieber a handsome check from Trinity 
Church, Dr. Bieber’s first parish and the 
“home church” of his bride of 50 years. 


| CONVENTION PHOTOGRAPHER 

Most of the pictures of the ULC Philadelphia 
convention which appeared in “The Lutheran” 
in recent weeks were the work of Fred W. 
Rochelle. Besides practicing his profession of 
photography, he practices vigorously as a Lu- 
theran church member, belonging to one of 
Philadelphia's newest missions, the Church of 
the Reformation. Some years back he was 
active in the work of the Luther League. 

Mr. Rochelle attends many Lutheran conven- 
tions and other church events as a freelance 
photographer. 
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Summing up his feeling for St. Luke’s 
congregation and his life in the church, Dr.’ 
Bieber said: “These past nine years since 
St. Luke’s was organized have been great; 
the past 50 years with my beloved by my 
side have been wonderfully happy; the past 
54 years since my ordination have been 
blessed by God.” 


Retired Supply Pastor Moves 

Dr. Archibald E. Deitz, retired supply 
pastor and former seminary professor, has 
moved from his Linden Street address in 
Bellmore, Long Island, to Jersey City, N. J. 
His new residence is at 986 Summit Ave- 
nue, Jersey City 7, N. J. 

Dr. Deitz served parishes in New York, 
New Jersey, Nebraska, and California be- 
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fore accepting professorships in systematic 
theology and New Testament at Hartwick 
Seminary. From 1943 to 1945 he lectured 
in dogmatics at the Philadelphia Seminary. 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


22 RIVER STe, 
TROY, N.Y. 


= BELLS 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 
$300. to $@00 


$5.00 to $8.50 Double 


5 minutes to Times Square 
A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
\ \ Write for Maps and Booklet 


Prince George 
14 East 28 Se. 
New Yorn 16,N.Y. 


Hotel 
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AVAILABLE—PARISH WORKER 
Young lady, 34, for Pennsylvania or New 
Jersey church. Graduate Philadelphia Mu- 
sical Academy. Courses at Temple Univer- 
sity. Taught piano at Settlement Music 
School. Experience in producing church 
entertainments. Ella Nowinski, 1421 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia 2 Pa. 


WANTED 

Young woman. A large church in a 
middle western city of over 300,000 popu- 
lation needs a parish worker for visitation, 
Sunday school and youth work. Ability to 
direct a children’s choir would be a great 
asset. Address replies stating qualifications, 
age and experience to Box CB10, The 
LUTHERAN. 


FOR SALE 
Used pipe organ (Holtkamp). Complete 
with blower and motor. Very reasonably 
priced. For particulars write to Teutsch 
Memorial Lutheran Church, 8909 Willard 
Avenue, Cleveland 2, Ohio. 
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Carlisle Chaplain Honored 

Major Charles F. Steck, Jr., post chap- 
lain of Carlisle Barracks, has been awarded 
a Commendation Ribbon for meritorious 
service as a member of the staff and faculty 
of the Chaplain School from the fall of 
1942 to May of this year. : 

Brigadier General E. J. McGaw, posti 
commanding general, made the presenta- 
tion recently (see cut) to Chaplain Steck 


TRAINED 6,000 Sky Prtots 
. an outstanding contribution ... 


“ 


who became the post chaplain in May @ 
this year. 5 

The citation, in part, reads: “As instruc 
tor in the wartime Chaplain School, Chap 
lain Steck made an outstanding contribvi) 
tion to the training of over 6,000 Arm: 
chaplains ... later, as director of publicés 
tions and visual aids and supply officer |» 
the postwar Chaplain School, he supe 
vised two essential activities of the Chay 
lain School with great competence... bh! 
capable leadership and unflagging diligen ' 
inspired subordinates and associates alikw 
and reflect great credit upon the Corps 
Chaplains and the Army.” 


Findlay Pastor Honored 

The Rev. H. Ward Grieb, pastor of §& 
John’s Church, Findlay, Ohio, for the pe 
18 years, was honored at a special serviiil 
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Oct. 10 when he observed the 25th anni- 
versary of his ordination. 

A graduate of Wittenberg and Hamma, 
Pastor Grieb served the parish in Ver- 
sailles before coming to Findlay in 1930. 
The present congregation has purchased a 
new parsonage, the former one to be used 
as a parish hall. 


50 Years Since Ordination 

Special recognition of the 50th anniver- 
sary of the Rev. 
Stephen H. Puffen- 
berger, retired Lu- 
theran pastor, was 
given by the mem- 
bers of St. Paul’s 
Church, Newark, O., 
on Oct. 3. 

Participating in 
brief ceremonies fol- 
lowing the World 
Communion Day service were: Dr. George 
W. Miley, president of the Ohio Synod; 
the Rev. Carl Coad, Jr., and Chaplain 
Frank Taafel, sons of the congregation; 
Dr. Joseph Sittler, Chicago Seminary; and 
the Rev. C. M. Danford, pastor of the host 
church. 

During his 50 years in the ministry, 
Pastor Puffenberger served the following 
parishes: New Hope, Driscol, W. Va.; St. 
Luke’s, Taylorsville, N. C.; St. John’s, 
Bergton, Va.; Redland, Md.; Mt. Zion, Tay- 
lorsville, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio, mission 
work; St. Paul’s, Frankfort, Ind.; Mas- 
sillon, Ohio; and Vanatta, Ohio. 

Between his ordination in St. Matthew’s 
Church, Petersburg, W. Va., in 1898 and 
his retirement in June 1943, Pastor Puf- 
fenberger performed 485 baptisms, 310 con- 
firmations, 94 marriages, 260 funerals. 


Death Ends Friendship 

When cancer struck down Elissa Landi, 
43-year-old actress and writer familiar to 
many American theater-goers, it ended a 
great friendship between the artist and 
the family of a ULCA pastor. 

When Miss Landi married Curtiss 
Thomas, New York author, in 1943, the 
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couple said their vows before Pastor Gun- 
ther J. Stippich, then at Emanuel Church, 
Brooklyn. The actress had met the Stip- 
pichs through another couple, whe had also 
been married by the Brooklyn pastor, and 
had become attached to them. 

Later, when young Caroline Thomas ar- 
rived on the scene, Miss Landi took her 
new daughter to Philadelphia for the chris- 
tening in St. Michael’s Church where the 
Stippichs had moved meanwhile. 

Frequently, the actress with her family 
visited the Philadelphia pastor and his 
family, and just as often worshiped in the 
church. Upon Miss Landi’s death Oct. 21, 
Mr. Thomas requested Pastor Stippich to 
conduct the service. 

Miss Landi, the daughter of an Austrian 
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Count, was born in Italy, educated in Eng- 
land and came to the United States in 1931. 
She starred in such stage plays as Fare- 
well to Arms, in Hollywood productions 
The Sign of the Cross, The Count of Monte 
Cristo, and Body and Soul. She left the 
stage and screen four years ago and since 
then had devoted most of her time to writ- 
ing. Novels published recently included: 
House for Sale, The Ancestor, Women and 
Peter, and The Pear Tree. 


All Institutions in the Pittsburgh 
Synod Agree to Accept European DPs 


By Gerorce E. Lirrir 


Pirrssurcu—All institutions of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod have signed up to take Dis- 
placed Persons from 

Pennsylvania Europe who are now 
arriving in this country. 

The Zelienople Old People’s Home will pro- 
vide necessary employment and housing 
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for two couples while Thiel College, Lu- 
therlyn Camp, Bethesda Home for Chil- 
dren, and the Zelienople Orphans’ Home 
have agreed to assume responsibility for 
one couple each. 

Brsipes 22 clerical delegates, there were 
81 pastors of this synod who visited the 
ULCA convention. Most of the visiting 
pastors had their expenses paid by their 
respective congregations. Synod had rec- 
ommended this as “an investment in good. 
churchmanship.” 

SEVENTEEN INSTITUTES for congregatiGal 
workers were held in October at key points: 
of the Pittsburgh Synod area, the total 
attendance exceeding 1,600. They were: 
sponsored by the synod to acquaint work- 
ers with the great common task of synod. 

Tue Rev. C. E. Navcte submitted his) 
resignation to Holy Trinity Church, 
Beaver, effective Sept. 30. He and his 
family have moved to California. 

A WEEK oF sERVICES marked the 100th 
anniversary of St. Paul’s Church, New 
Castle. 

ANOTHER RETIRED pastor has pledged $1,500 
for a camper cabin at Lutherlyn. He is 
Dr. Joshua Miller of New Castle. (Re- 
ported previously was the Rev. E. H. 
Daugherty.) A contribution of $5,000 has 
been made by Mr. and Mrs. G. F. Hunker 
of St. John’s Church, Homestead, toward! 
a camp dining hall, Frank Thurm of Zions 
Church, Wheeling, has presented all the» 
dishes needed to serve 300 persons, a sifty 
valued at close to $1,000. 

Recently added to the list of congrega-- 
tions each presenting a cabin were—St 
Mark’s (ALC), Butler; Emanuel Church 
Bellevue; and First Church, Vandergrift | 
More than a score of “improved acres’ | 
have been provided at a cost of $100 each) 
by individuals and churches. 

AN IMPROVEMENT PROJECT was completa 
in time for the 100th anniversary of Mt. 
Calvary Church, Dutch Hill. The Rev’ 
E. R. Smail of Clarion is the regula 
supply. 

Sr. Srernen’s Cuurcn, Erie, celebrated its 
50th anniversary at special services. 

CAREFUL PLANNING on the part of Pasto! 
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H. E. Warren has kept down the cost of a 
mew church building for Berkeley Hills 
Mission, near Pittsburgh, to $62,500. The 
church is of American Colonial design. The 
service of dedication took place Oct. 31. 

Nort onty have they paid the double ap- 

portionment to date at Emanuel Church, 
Prospect, but they have doubled their 
quota for LWA, 1948. The Rev. L. W. Rupp 
is the pastor. 
| THE SPEAKER at this year’s Lutheran 
Reformation rally in Pittsburgh was Dr. 
Ralph W. Loew of Buffalo. The service 
was held Nov. 7 in Carnegie Music Hall. 
‘Logan McElvany of First Church directed 
an all-Lutheran chorus. 
_ At a spectaL Reformation service held 
Oct. 25 in Bethany Church under sponsor- 
ship of a group of churches in East End, 
Pittsburgh, the speaker was Dr. Oscar F. 
Blackwelder of Washington, D. C. 

A TWO-MANUAL ORGAN was installed re- 
cently at St. Paul’s Church, Farrell. A 
new organ was dedicated Sept. 26 at St. 
Matthew’s Church, Crafton. 

First Cuurcu, New Kensington, has be- 
gun a $25,000 improvement program, to be 
completed in five years. . . . IMPROVEMENTS 
costing $9,500 have been completed at 
Tarentum United Lutheran Church. 

Two MISSION congregations held corner- 
‘stone-laying services recently: Sept. 27, 
Faith Church, Oklahoma, the Rev. C. T. 
Hays pastor; Oct. 17, Paintertown Church, 
the Rev. Edmund Pfeifer pastor. 

A NEW ALTAR was dedicated Oct. 10 at 
Hebron Church, Blairsville. This addition 
climaxed an improvement project. 

' A NEW CHURCH was dedicated Sept. 12 at 
Grace Church, Farrell. This building re- 
places the one destroyed by fire in 1946. 

Trinity CuurcH, Clairton, the Rev. A. F. 
Schilling pastor, has voted to become self- 
sustaining Jan 1, 1949. 

New altar and chancel woodwork, de- 
scribed by Pastor Grover E. Swoyer as a 
“poem in wood, and masterpieces of ex- 
quisite beauty,” were installed recently in 
Trinity Church in Northside Pittsburgh. 
Every-Member Visitation was conducted 
Nov. 19, the same date for Men’s Night 
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which featured the showing of the stew- 
ardship movie, “Salt of the Earth.” 


DECEASED 


Mrs. Bertha Reider Daugherty 

Mrs. Bertha Reider Daugherty, widow 
of Dr. Silas D. Daugherty, pioneer mis- 
sionary to Argentina and former mission- 
ary superintendent of the East Pennsyl- 
vania Synod, died at the home of a son in 
State College, Pa., Oct. 21. 

She was born in Lancaster County, Pa., 
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and was graduated from Diekinson Semi- 
nary. In 1891 she married Dr. Daugherty 
and accompanied him to Buenos Aires. 
Following the couple’s return from South 
America, she became active in the Wom- 
en’s Missionary Societies of both Pittsburgh 
and East Pennsylvania Synods. She was 
author of a number of missionary pamph- 
lets, and contributed frequently to The 
Lutheran Observer, Lutheran Woman’s 
Work, and THe LuTHERAN. She served six 
years on the literature committee of the 
WMS of the United Lutheran Church. 
Funeral services were conducted at State 
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“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 
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The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
/ Box K, Marion, Virginia 
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College by Dr. John F. Harkins, and at 
Philadelphia by Dr. Ivan H. Hagedorn, Dr.. 
Julius Seebach, and Dr. S. T. Nicholas. 


Mrs. Gretchen Schilke French 

Mrs. Gretchen Schilke French, 37, wife 
of the Rev. Ernest C. French, pastor of 
Resurrection Church, Buffalo, N. Y., died 
Oct. 25 after a lengthy illness. 

Her death followed by four days the 
death of her mother, Mrs. Helene Schilke, 
after a heart attack in Wethersfield, Conn, 

Mrs. French was born in Middletown, 
Conn., and had been a member of St. Paul’s 
Church, Middletown; First Church, Water- 
bury; and Grace Church, Hartford. Follow 
ing her marriage in 1934, she gave assist-. 
ance to her husband in parishes at Leonia) 
N. J.; Newburgh, N. Y.; and Buffalo. 

Surviving are her husband; a son, Petey: 
Andrew, 6; a daughter, Judith Hope, 4) 
her father and five brothers, among whon? 
is the Rev. Albert P. Schilke, pastor of St 
Paul’s Church, Wethersfield, Conn., an@ 
president of the New England conference 0” 
the New York Synod. 

Funeral services were conducted at Res 
urrection Church, Buffalo, Oct. 26, by Dr 
Ralph W. Loew, and on Oct. 28 at Rosi 
Hill Memorial Chapel, near Hartford, by 
Dr. Paul C. White. | 

The funeral service for Mrs. Schilke wai! 
conducted Oct. 23 at St. Paul’s Churcks 
Wethersfield, by Dr. White. 


ULC CALENDAR 


NOVEMBER 

29. Special meeting of the Pacific Synoc) 
Trinity Church, Longview, Wash., 1.3 
P. M., for the purpose of (I) Con 
sideration of operating the Cowlii® 
General Hospital at Longview, Wasll 
(2) Consideration of change of plac: 
and date of the 1949 convention ¢ 
synod. (3) Consideration of establish 
ment of a Pacific Lutheran Theologicu 
Seminary, and allocation of funds raise! 
in the synod in the ULCA Christian! 
Higher Education Year (1950). 
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LUTHER 


By E. M. Plass 


Ay obs is a completely new insight into the life of the 
great Reformer. Luther comes to life in these 
warmly-intimate pages. “The monk who shook the 
world” is allowed to reveal himself in his own words, 
mainly through his letters and table talk. 


As you read, you become keenly aware, as never 
before, of Luther the man—his courage, outspokenness, 
scholarliness, oratorical ability, heroic faith, astounding 
energy, uncompromising loyalty to Scripture, and his 


love of the simple pleasures of life. 
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in: CONCLUSION 


HERE’S A THANKSGIVING text that can 
stand being studied a little: “Make a 
joyful noise unto the Lord...” My 
question is, Would it be all right just 
to make a noise? Suppose you don’t 
feel joyful. Should you therefore keep 
quiet until you’re in a better mood? 

On Thanksgiving Day there will un- 
doubtedly be Americans who will not 
feel any keen personal sense of thanks- 
giving. Should such people be advised 
to stay away from church? 

On the average Sunday morning, if 
you feel irritable, uncharitable, or just 
have a headache, should you stay at 
home because you’re not in condition 
to praise the Lord? How much should 
we consider our personal state of mind 
when we engage in worship? 

. My answer is, not very much. Maybe 
it sounds a bit cynical, but I believe a 
man should at all times be ready to go 
through the motions of worship even 
when he doesn’t feel like it. 


Wuat azsouTt a mother who hears her 
baby crying at 2 a.m.? Does she rejoice 
to jump up in a cold room and take 
care of her infant? Answer: no. But 
she has a long-range love, and a con- 
stant sense of responsibility. And so 
she responds, and each response 
strengthens her love. Her motive for 
action at 2 a.m. lies in an area of per- 
sonality deeper than the mood of the 
moment. 

Consider a man who faces danger. 
Does he face it bravely because he is 
unafraid? It is more likely that he be- 
comes courageous by meeting danger 
even when he’s badly frightened. 

I have always been brought to a halt 
by that startling verse of Scripture: “A 
new commandment I give unto you, that 
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ye love one another.” How can love 
arise in response to a command? It’s 
a little easier to understand when you 
look up that Greek word for “love.” It 
can mean “to treat affectionately.” And 
it’s possible for a person to manage 
seemingly affectionate behavior even 
when he’s sizzling with rage, Probably 
every successful wife or husband has 
had to try to do that. When a husband 
eomes home tired, and some remark of 
his wife irritates him, and he summons 
all his forces to make a gentle reply, 
he is demonstrating love. 

The grand thing is that when you 
achieve the right behavior, the true 
and deep personal emotions almost al- 
ways come along sooner or later to back 
up the behavior and give it endurance, 


WE Proresrants are too respectful of 
our personal feelings in the matter of 
worshiping God. More of us ought te 
have to get up for 6 o’clock mass on 
winter mornings. The worship of Goce 
isn’t an elective, dependent on our emo- 
tions at the moment. 

God is the great Reality, the One whit 
matters most. We don’t go to his House 
to sing praises because it happens te 
suit our disposition. We go because we 
know we are his creatures, dependen’ 
on him for every breath. We are “ir 
duty bound to thank, praise, serve, anc 
obey him.” 

To the man who worships faithfully 
there comes sooner or later the deep) 
personal, satisfying emotion of knowing” 
what it is to live in the presence of God! 
That’s a result, not the motive for wor- 
ship. Make a joyful noise if you cany 
but make a noise anyhow. The joy will 
come when you may least expect it. 

—ELSON RUFF 
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Ever stop to think why you read and 


enjoy The LUTHERAN? 


Perhaps the answer is found in the 
method of reporting followed by your favorite 
church news magazine. 


The LUTHERAN does not content itself 
with a simple statement of fact. It goes beyond 
the headlines. Staff and special writers discover 
background material leading to the news story; 
to it, they add the opinions of people directly 
affected by the event and finally they project the 
possible effects on you as a reader. 


This going beyond the headlines is why 
you enjoy the quiet hour you spend with 
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